





A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
AT MOUNT VERNON 


When Mrs. Washington’s two 
grandchildren came to live at Mt. 
Vernon, this structure, originally a 
tool house, became a schoolroom. 








Don't Miss : @2 
These 
Special 
Numbers. . << 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 14 


This special number comes in answer to 
the widespread demand of both those 
who mean to visjt the Capital this spring, 
and those who must do their touring 
along the Potomac vicariously. The 
Washington, D. C., Number of Scholastic 
is almost a tour in itself and will make 
an excellent prelude to a real visit. 
There will be a “Guide to Places of 
Interest in Washington’, prepared by 
the capital's high school students—and 
a lively pictorial map. The Congres- 
sional Library, the New Public Build- 
ings, and Egg-Rolling at the White 
House, are among a dozen other colorful 
features. 


TRAVEL ... . .April 14 


All the zest of sailing the high seas and 
exploring new lands—timed to arrive in 
your classroom in April, when the 
wanderlust is in the air. A journey to 
the mountain fastness of Albania, a stay 
at the International School in Geneva, 
a Tour of Europe’s Youth Hostels by 
Bicycle, a Calendar of Summer Events on 
the Continent—and all these brought 
home to you by photographs and a 
series of entertaining Pictorial Maps in 
the Travel Number. 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
April 25 


For more than ten years, the publication 
of the Student Achievement Number has 
been a national event in the high school 
world. Thousands of students leaf 
through its pages, looking for their 
names among Scholastic winners in the 
Art and Literature Awards. And as 
many teachers, familiar with its long- 
tested ability to stimulate new creative 
work among their pupils, welcome the 
student-written stories, plays, poems, 
and essays, and the fine reproductions of 
high school work in the arts and crafts 

number written by, and for, the 
students. 


MEXICO-. . ... May 9 


We Americans have been feeling a growing inter 
est in our neighbors across the Rio Grande. There 
is strong need for a fuller understanding of Mexican 
life and history—and Scholastic’s Special Number 
on Mexico aims to provide the necessary know!l- 

ge. There will be stories of ancient sacrifices 
to Mayan Gods, of 16th century trade along the 
Black Current, and of the great modern Pan- 
American Highway to Mexico City. There will,be 
photographs, maps, and other features to bring us 
closer to our southern neighbors. 


Many teachers value these special 
numbers for their excellent study unit 
opportunities. 
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Mud In Your Eye 


An Editorial 


T is unfortunate, in one way, that the “I cannot 
tell a lie” legend .of George Washington and 
the cherry tree fell into disuse. How much 
happier and stronger a nation we would be if 
every person who wished to win the esteem of his 
fellow countrymen firmly believed he would fail if he 
knowingly lied to them. If all the aspirants to clec- 
tive offices held that conviction, a political campaign 
would be a genuinely illuminating experience. 
Well, we shall let 


1936 is a Presidential election 


Instead, what may we expect? 
you in on a secret. 
year. Early evidence indicates an extremely bitter 
campaign. This will be one of 
the worst “mud-in-your-eye” 


It would be an idle dream to hope for a political 
Con- 


sequently, we must do the next best thing: be alive 


‘ampaign in which opponents sought truth. 


to the tactics used by those determined to win our 
support or votes, and counteract their influence by 
organizing our own truth-seeking groups in our 
That may sound simple enough. But 
straight-forward logical thinking is the most difficult 
We all want to 
have opinions, but we prefer to take them ready- 


classrooms. 
process of which man is capable. 


made from others because we are usually too lazy 
to think for ourselves. 

To develop our own abilities 
to think logically and thus 





years we have experienced. 
And here is the secret: in the 
heat of a political campaign 
there is no attempt to search 
for truth, no desire to solve 
the problems which bewilder 
us. The discovery of truth is 
a business of calm, detached 
judgment and profound re- 
flection based on experience. 

But the moment speakers 
in a political campaign enter 
the doors of an auditorium or 





a broadcasting studio, the 


angel of truth flies out the 


begin a search for personal 
convictions (as near to truth 
as our minds are capable of 
reaching), we must learn to 
sift truth from the chaff of 
political threshers; we must 
learn to spot the tricks of de- 
claimers; in other words, we 
must learn to recognize non- 
sequiturs—that is, to notice 
how often, when a_ speaker 
says “it therefore follows,” 
he has deduced from false 
premises a supposed truth he 





wishes you to accept. 





window. For the objective of 
political speakers is too often, 
by fair means or foul, merely to get the best of 
their opponents, to cause their adversaries to lose 
votes, to win votes for themselves. 

The methods used by political speakers are too 
numerous to describe, but here are a few examples: 
they bewilder the audience by quoting a huge array 
of statistics that appear to prove their point, per- 
haps indicating that the figures were obtained from 
an opponent’s speech; they shout their claims loudly 
and in authoritative tones; they use phrases like 
“science proves,” “research has demonstrated”; they 
flatter the audience; they brazenly insult their op- 
ponent, hoping that in his anger he may lose his 
temper and reply unwisely; they play on the preju- 
dices, passions, emotions of the audience, all the while 
pretending to be appealing to their reason and their 
superior minds. 


. 


To learn to catch illogical 
conclusions demands a skill 
acquired only through practice. 

Here is a suggestion, therefore, for an activity in 
Let there be 
a weekly contest to discover, in political speeches, 


English and social science classrooms. 


examples of the tricks of debaters, of fallacious rea- 
soning. They will be amazingly easy to find. Each 
member of the class would be expected to bring one 
example weekly and explain why it contains false 
logic. Let the winner be the student who, by vote 
of the class, has found the worst insult to the intel- 
Probably your teacher will be 
glad to furnish a weekly prize. 


ligence of a listener. 


If a project of this sort takes place in a hundred 
thousand classrooms, our political orators will have 
to learn new tricks, the angel of truth might return 
to politics, and fewer voters would be blinded by mud 
in their eyes. 
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English Section 


Bay Florence Guy Seabury 


O doubt Rebecca Sokoloff had 

been unduly influenced by 

the writings of Turgenev, 

Gogol, and Dostoievsky. She 
had grown up on a full diet of Russian 
literature, and, however scarce crea- 
ture comforts, there was always plenty 
of talk about books and ideas in the 
Sokoloffs’ tailor shop. After school, 
instead of playing in the park, Re- 
becca sat every day huddled in a 
cramped corner beside her father’s 
sewing machine, endlessly writing. 
Her verses and stories were of her 
Ghetto—pushcarts and street venders 
with their shrill cries; rabbis with 
black skullcaps and long’ white 
beards; young intellectuals, arguing 
fiercely; women, old and weary at 
thirty, and sorrowful little children 
who seemed never to laugh. Rebeeca’s 
productions were always sad. Noth- 
ing but grim poverty, ard life 
turned gray by the _ elemental 
struggle for existence, had come into 
her days. 

By and by, in the order of life in 
the New World, Papa Sokoloff moved 
forward and took a larger shop, this 
time on Grand Street. Presently he 
was no longer a tailor, but a manu- 
facturer of shirtwaists, holding the 
International Ladies’ Garment- 
Makers’ Union at bay. Since Rebecca 
had been heralded as an_ infant 
prodigy, and they believed that a 
great author was born among them, 
the family moved uptown in order 
that she might study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. All the other Sokoloffs— 
Rachel, Fanny, Herman, and Isadore 
—reveled in prosperity. They at- 
tended moving-picture shows, dances, 
and cabarets; they paraded upper 
Broadway and_ Riverside Drive, 
dressed in expensive clothes. But 
they understood that Rebecca was 
different. She was consecrated to her 
ambition—none other than becoming 
the greatest woman writer in America. 
Nor was it long before her talent was 
recognized at college, and one day 
the professor who taught composition 
advised her to enter the prize-story 
competition conducted for students by 
The World Fireside. 

Ever since Rebecca had lived on 
Morningside Heights one particular 
story had been brewing. Opposite the 
pretentious elevator building in which 
the Sokoloffs now lived was a far less 
elegant “walk-up” apartment house. 


Rebecca had watched the 

janitress, a thin, faded 

creature who was eter- 

nally scrubbing hallways 

or rushing frantically to 

attend the telephone. She 

made her acquaintance in 

order to etch the story 

from reality. It was a 

simple tale; just a picture 

of a woman, burdened by 

work, harassed by a- 

drunken husband, disap- 

pointed by the children 

who had been her invest- 

ment for happiness. There 

was plot in her life in 

abundance, and Rebecca 

wrote the story with that 

ache that came to her heart when she 
thought of poverty, of work without 
joy, of bitterness when human con- 
tacts fail. 

A month dragged wearily after her 
precious manuscript was mailed. She 
watched for the postman continually 
and, when at last he handed her an 
envelope with The World Fireside 
printed upon it, she fairly trembled 
with excitement. But, no! She had 
not won the prize. Only a letter ask- 
ing her to call and see the editor, 
Herbert Humphreys. He wrote that, 
although her story did not qualify for 
the competition, she had _ promise. 
Next day Rebecca paid her first visit 
to a great publishing house. She was 
passed from one person to another 
until, after long periods of suspense, 
she reached the inner sanctum of the 
man who understood the needs of two 
and a half million readers so well that 
he was hailed one of the greatest edi- 
tors of the day. 

Herbert Humphreys was a rotund 
person, with kindly eyes that peered 
through large, bone-rimmed _ eye- 
glasses with an expression suggesting 
fifty-two national smile weeks a year. 
It was apparent to Rebecca, who eyed 
him solemnly from her equally round 
tortoise-boned spectacles, that he had 
never in his Jife been hungry or tired 
or discouraged. 

“Miss Sokoloff,” he said, with an 
impressive gesture of welcome, “we 
have sent for you because everyone 
on the staff of The World Fireside 


His baton was an 
Easter lily which he 
waved majestically 
while he chanted, 


recognized your little story, ‘One by 
One,’ as something quite out of the 
ordinary. In fact, we felt it had a 
quality, shall I say, almost like that 
of a Russian master. It was _ not 
suitable for our prize, but it shows so 
much ability that we think we can 
develop you into a real World Fireside 
writer.” 

Rebecca was too greatly thrilled 
even to formulate assent. 

“In fact,” continued Herbert Hun- 
phreys, “I believe you could rewrite 
‘One by One’ and, with my sugges- 
tions, make it over into our kind of 
literature. But first, let me ask you: 
When you wrote your story, did you 
think of the kind of people who were 
going to read it? Did you visualize 
your audience, as it were?” 

Rebecca considered a moment and 
shook her head. “I didn’t think about 
anybody reading it. You see, all I 
cared about was the janitress and her 
life—and how it seemed to me.” 

“Aha, yes.” The editor applauded 
the right answer with satisfaction. 
“That’s it. That’s just the trouble. 
All young writers make the same mis- 
take. They want to write about their 
own thoughts; they aren’t concerned 
with their readers. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, Miss Sokoloff, the fact that 
The World Fireside has outdistanced 
all its competitors is not an accident. 
It is because, when I undertook to 
edit it, I realized that we were not 
getting it out for the purpose of hav- 
ing authors express themselves, or t¢ 
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display my tastes, either. We were 

tting it out for our subscribers, and 
our subscribers, boiled down to one, 
constitute the general reader. Do you 
know what average magazine readers 
want?” 

Rebecca did not. She had always 
supposed that readers took what 
authors provided for them. She had 
never yet heard that modern literature 
is made to order. 

“Let us take your story,” continued 
Mr. Humphreys. “Our readers would 
not like it at all. Your first mistake 
js in the choice of a heroine. You have 
written about a woman over fifty years 
of age. You describe her as thin and 
haggard. You even dwell on the fact 
that she had no teeth, having lost her 
own and being without funds to pur- 
chase artificial ones. The - general 
reader wouldn’t tolerate such a hero- 
ine. She must be well under thirty 
and she must be good-looking. A 
homely man might be permitted in a 
magazine if he were whimsical. But 
women positively must be young and 
attractive.” 

“You mean,” Rebecca spoke in awe, 
“that I may write only stories about 
young girls—and not tell about the 
mothers and the grandmothers in their 
wigs, and—” 

“Wigs? I should say not. A wig 
implies a bald head. Who would want 
to hear about a woman with a bald 
head? Nothing out of the normal, Miss 
Sokoloff—nothing that suggests physi- 
cal handicap. Your main characters 
must be all right—and your subject 
must be all right, too. You are young 
and you ought to be in the happiest 
time of your life. Why do you want 
to tell of tragedy? Why do you choose 
such an unpleasant subject as a wo- 
man’s bitter disappointments? And a 
poor woman, at that! No one wants 
to read of poor people, or hunger, or 
privation. Leave those things to char- 
ity societies and sociological reports. 
When average men and women pick up 
a magazine they want to be amused— 
lifted out of everyday affairs. They 
want romance. When you rewrite your 
story you must be sure to put in a love 
note. Change your plot so that the 
daughter, perhaps, marries her em- 
ployer’s son and comes up in the 
world.” 

“But,” protested the young creator 
of ‘One by One,’ “she couldn’t possibly 
have done that. She’s the kind who 
only gets into trouble—that’s what 
worries the mother—she isn’t a nice, 
quiet girl.” 

“She will have to be to get into 
The World Fireside.” The tone im- 
plied finality. “Take it from me, Miss 
Sokoloff, there are some subjects 
which no magazines permit in fiction 
—controversial or unpleasant things 
like sex, religion, ill health, disap- 
pointment, death. And another point. 


English Section 


I hope you won't object to my telling 
you this; it will help you later on, 
I feel sure. One of your characters 
used profanity, uttered an oath, as I 
remember. We never allow strong 
language in The World Fireside. Our 
readers may themselves swear oc- 
casionally, but they don’t want oaths 
on the library table. ... No, it’s not 
done.” 

“Could one make dots, then, to show 
the feelings?” 

“I’m afraid that won’t do, either. 
You see, the idea is that characters 
shouldn’t have such feelings. They 
suggest inharmony and dissatisfaction. 








Florence Guy Seabury, who has con- 
tributed many stories and articles to Har- 
per’s, New Republic and various women’s 
magazines, is author of The Delicatessen 
Husband and co-author of Our Changing 
Morality. For several years she was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Mrs. Seabury writes 
us that for a time she “lived in various 
social settlements, and it was this interest in 
the way people live that was a background 
of Perpetuating Pippa.” She is the wife 
of David Seabury, consulting psychologist 
and lecturer and lives in Ossining, New 
York. 





It’s the business of story-writers to 
express optimism and courage—to 
make the world seem like a comfort- 
able, happy place to live in.” 

“You mean like fairy stories?” 

“Something like that. The reader 
may have troubles of his own, but at 
heart he wants to believe that all’s 
well with the world, that everything is 
coming out right. A sad story jars 
him, shakes his confidence. Now your 
story, Miss Sokoloff, is too terrible. 
It is entirely different from anything 
printed in The World Fireside. It 
represents America as if life here 
could be gloomy and dismal as it is 
in Russia. Nobody wants to believe 
a thing like that. Read your story 
again, and if you can send it: back 
with a young heroine and a strong 
note of romance and a background of 
gayety we shall be glad to have it.” 


Herbert Humphreys rose to say 
goodby and Rebecca went home, 
dazed. She reverenced authorship, 
and was eager to learn. It had been 
her belief that to be a great writer 
she must produce stories that told of 
life and its strange drama. She knew 
better now. Through her mind came 
a picture of the chorus of American 
Literature, with Herbert Humphreys 
leading it, wearing a white toga 
trimmed with pink, and huge, rose- 
colored spectacles. His baton was an 
Easter lily which he waved majesti- 
cally while he chanted, as did Brown- 
ing’s Pippa, “All’s right—all’s right— 
all’s right with the ‘world!” Beyond 
him, in stately rows, was the choir of 
authors, garlanded with flowers, their 
faces turned upward toward the blue 
sky as they lustily echoed Pippa’s 
beatific refrain. 

Still dazed, Rebecca reached her 
home. A crowd was gathered on the 
sidewalk across the way where the 
heroine of “One by One” lived. 

“What has happened?” she asked 
her elevator boy. 

“The woman over there—the jani- 
tress—they say she tried to kill her- 
self.” 

Rebecca shuddered. “But I must 
never write that in a story,” she said 
to herself. “The editor said people 
don’t like such things—one must see 
the world gay and happy. He says 
Americans want only fairy tales for 
grown-ups. ... I wonder why he is 
so sure. 


Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, by 
permission of the editors and the author. 


Deadline Near 


ITH the deadline for the Scholastic 

Awards just about three weeks off, 
can you guess why the editors selected 
“Perpetuating Pippa” as the story for this 
issue? 

A hasty scanning of any issue of Sap- 
lings (Scholastic’s anthology of writing 
from the Awards competitions of previ- 
ous years) will convince you that your 
stories do not have to conform to any set 
pattern to receive recognition in this an- 
nual nationwide literary contest for high 
school students. 

In submitting stories for the Scholastic 
Awards there is no necessity for “slant- 
ing”—constructing your stories to fit a 
rigid, narrow, straightjacket furmula. 
Your themes can be dismal or gay, your 
heroines young or old—just as long as 
you present them as though you really 
know them, so that your treatment has a 
ring of authenticity and your characters 
seem actually to live and breathe. 

The Scholastic Awards have always 
completely avoided every possible element 
of propaganda by the. simple expedient 
of never assigning a subject for any piece 
of creative work, even on universally ap- 
proved causes. We ask only that students 
do genuine creative work with as few re- 
strictions as possible, in order to allow 
full play for originality and individuality. 


Contest Closes March 15 
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English Section 


SCHOLA 


A Washington’s Birthday Broadcast 


Dramatized Scenes from the Life of the Father of His Country 


HE National Broadcasting Company presented a special pro- 
gram in observance of the birthday of George Washington, 
From microphones in Mount Vernon, 
in Pittsburgh on the site of old Fort Duquesne, in Cambridge 
where Washington took command of the continental army, in 
New York where he fought and was inaugurated, dramatic inci- 
dents in the life of the Father of His Country were presented. This 
broadcast will be repeated on Saturday, February 22, 1936, from 
11 to 12 A.M., E.S.T., over both WJZ and WEAF networks. 

The Mount Vernon broadcast, with which the program opens, 
gives a description of historic Mount Vernon. 
the announcer fades we hear a conversation between Lord Fair- 
fax and his cousin William. The sixteen-year-old George Wash- 
ington enters and displays his skill as a surveyor. 

Next the broadcast shifts to Pittsburgh with a visit to the site 
of old Fort Duquesne, near which Braddock suffered his terrible 
George Washington proved himself that day by his 


February 22, 1935. 


defeat. 
coolness, bravery, and military skill. 


Twenty years pass in the life of George Washington, and the 


to Washington. 


As the voice of 


American Revolution is under way. Once more George Wash 
ington rides away from Mount Vernon. 
where the embattled farmers of New England have drawn a gi 
around the British in Boston. 
setts, he assumes command of the Army on July 3, 1775. 

With this incident the radio script takes up the story as Gen. 
eral Ward surrenders his command of the Revolutionary forcg 
In rapid succession follows the story of th 
defeat and rout of the American forces on Manhattan Island by 
the British and Hessians. 

Fittingly the script shows Washington returning to New York 
City in 1789 to be inaugurated as the first President of the Unite 
States. The narrator closes the broadcast with a final sketch from 
Alexandria, where Washington retired to Mount Vernon afte 
his tenure as President, loved and honored by his countrymen, 

Scholastic presents this condensed version of the broadcag 
through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company. | 


North this time tg 


Here in Cambridge, Massachy, 


cannot be reproduced on the air without express permission 


from NBC. 





—————— 





(Switch to New York) 

(Drums in—rolling for the march... . 
After a few seconds of drums—fifes take 
up a revolutionary air. ... Hold briefly 
and end with flourish) 

(Brief clatter of horses’ hoofs) 

Wasuincton: General Ward, sir, at 
your service. 

Warp: General 
spects to you, sir. 

Wasuincton: ‘Thank you, 
mine to you. 

Warp: There have come to my hand, 
sir, greetings from the Continental Con- 
gress of the thirteen colonies of North 
America, informing me that they, in their 
wisdom, have seen fit to call you to the 
chief generalship of their armies in the 
defense of the liberties of our citizens. It 
thereupon devolved upon me to surrender 
to you the command of these forces—to 
recognize you as our commander-in-chief, 
sir, with all the duties, obligations and 
prerogatives that that office entails. Gen- 
eral Washington, my hand. 

Wasuincton: Thank you, General 
Ward. I accept the call of my country 


Washington, my _ re- 


sir—and 


NBC announcer describing Wash- 

ington’s Mount Vernon home, 

during the program commemorat- 
ing his birthday. 


and acknowledge your kind addresses, at 
the same time being deeply sensible to the 
difficulties our task involves, and my own 
insufficiency in the face of their complex- 
ity. But if I falter, it will be the limita- 
tions of the hand and mind, and never 
from any wavering of the heart. Our 
cause is just. I know it. And I pledge 
you, sir, and every soldier in our ranks, 
that my every faculty is at the service of 
my country until that moment when our 
fair and righteous quarrel has_ been 
brought to a victorious end. 

Wasuincton: For the first time as 
your commander— 

(Sound: Drawing of sword from scab- 
bard). 

I draw my sword in defense of Ameri- 
can Liberty! 

(Cheers .. . dissolving quickly into fife 
and drum again... hold briefly and cut) 

Narrator: There beneath the famous 
elm near historic Cragie mansion in Cam- 
bridge, George Washington drew the 
sword which he was not to sheathe for 
seven weary years. After awhile, Wash- 
ington’s undisciplined, eager army drove 
the British out of Boston—but that minor 


victory fell far short of driving them 
off the continent. Washington’s trail next 
leads us south to New York City—wher 
great skyscrapers now cover the site of 
another chapter in the war for inde 
pendence. 

We move on to Times Square. 

(Switch to Times Square) 

AnnNounceER: Forty-second Street! .., 
Times Square. Monuments of steel 
and stone towering to the clouds. .., 
Horns — bells—trolley cars—husses—ani 
the passing and repassing of thousands 
of busy citizens in the greatest metropolis 
in the world. That’s what Forty-Second 
Street is today. (Pause Fade is 
sound effects. ... Up ten seconds ., 
then out) 

Announcer: A century and a half ago, 
Forty-Second Street was a different pic 
ture. It was the choicest cornfield on the 
farm of Robert Murray, who gave his 
name to Murray Hill. Where the Grand 
Central Station discharges its morning 
thousands southward, ripe grain nodded 
in the wind. The town of New York lay 
far to the South indicated only by a ris 
ing restless haze of dust on the Boston 
road. The dust grew thicker—sweating— 
panic-stricken colonials broke through the 
cloud—Hessian muskets snapped among 
the trees—and into Squire Murray’s cor 
field dashed a foaming horse with a hat 
less raging rider— 

WasHincton: Any word 
nam? Any word at all? 

Awe: Not a thing, General! 

Wasuinoton: Greene—Where’s Greene! 

Greene: Righ here, your Excellency— 
once more, I must urge you to retreat- 
I tell you it is vitally, desperately neces 
sary! If we stay where we are, the 
British will cut us off from Putnam it 
the town! 

Wasuincton: Putnam is retreating im 
mediately. .. . I’m only waiting for word 
that he’s reached Harlem... . 

Greene: If they land men from thos 
transports in the river, they'll cut him 
off yet! Where were the ships this 
morning! 

WasuHincton: Hamilton, where wer 
the transports this morning? 

Awe: Anchored in the East river, Ger 
eral—off Kips Bay. Our troops hart 
manned the lines, ready for an attack... 

Greene: If the British attack, wert 
lost— 

Wasurncton: Not if the men hold theit 
ground. . . . Putnam must*have time @ 
get away to the north... 
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Excellency—look—an_ex- 
Yorkville Road! 


cannon continues 


Awe: Your 
ress—coming—up the 

(Distant crash of 
throughout ) 

Greene: (Sharply) Hark! 
—the guns of. the fleet !— 

Rwer: (Fading in excitedly) General 
Washington—Where’s_ the General— 

Awe: Here man—this way— 

Ruwer: General—General Washington— 

Wasuincron: Quick, man—what’s the 
news from Putnam? 

Rwer: General—Putnam’s 
broken 

Greene: I knew it! 

Riwer: Broken, General—they’re 
ning like sheep— 

WasHinctron: What happened? 
In the name of Heaven— 

Rwer: Listen—it’s the guns—the Brit- 
ish Fleet is landing men under cover 
of the guns—they’re landing on both sides 
of Manhattan—closing in like the 
of a vise—Putnam’s caught in the middle! 

Wasuincron: Running—do you say 
the Army’s running— 

Rwer: Like rabbits—without firing. a 
shot—and the Hessians right behind them 
—laughing, laughing, General 


What’s that 


men have 


run- 


Why? 


jaws 


form the reserve 
bring up Par- 


Wasuincton: Greene 
troops and double south 
sons° and Heath 

Greene: Yes, General. 

Wasuincton : Hamilton—Sullivan’s men 
are to fortify Harlem Heights—at once, 
do you understand? Ride, man, ride 

Awe: (sharply) General—Your Excel- 
lency—where are you going? 

Wasuincton (rage): Going? Where 
do you think I'm going? I’m going South 
—I'm going to save that rabble in spite 
of themselves! 

(Fade up effects of 
shouting full then down) 

(Fade up galloping loud and 
fast. now on road, now on bridge) 

(Fade up men’s voices in steady chant) 

Voices (hoarse and strained and hys- 
terical): They're coming the Hessians 
are coming—they’re coming—the Hessians 
are coming—we'd better be running— 
running — running — Hessians—Hessians— 
better be running—better be running— 
they’re coming—The Hessians are com- 
ing—they’re coming—the Hessians are 
coming coming running — running — 
coming running—running from the Hes- 
sians—Hessians—Hessians— 

(Cross fade hysterical voices into gal- 
loping hoofs up full, then cross fade into 
mob and battle background noises) 

(Music in) 

Narrator: Raging — hatless—Washing- 
ton galloped into Squire Murray’s corn- 
field, followed by his helpless staff... . 
He was a man gone mad—he _ shouted 
aloud—he drew his sword—he beat with 
the flat of his weapon on privates and 


guns and men 


horses 
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officers alike—no good—no shadow of use 
—faced by less than sixty laughing, won- 
dering foreigners, five hundred American 
militia fled in panie without firing a 
shot. ‘ 

And from the woods to the south came 
the faint, derisive blowing of a bugle— 

(Musie out) 

(Bugle sounds the view... Halloa... 
through following) 

Ale: General, come away 
are coming! 

Wasuincton (hoarsely): They’re run- 
ning—running like poltroons—here you— 
you—-stop there—turn back— 

Air: General—there in the trees—it’s 
the advance guard—if you remain here, 
you're lost 

Wasuincron (fiercely): Do you think 
I care? Where’s my army? Gone—like 
blowing out a candle—do you think I can 
fight with a rabble like that? Do you 
think 

Awe: General 
thinking now 
you going 
Hessians 

Wasuincron: Let me 
I say-- 


the Hessians 


there’s no time for 
Lord Almighty—where are 
you're riding straight for the 


go—let me go, 


Jones Cox, American Legion 
official, driving the coach 
which belonged to James 
Madison, during the NBC’s 
special Washington’s Birth- 
day program. The coach is 
kept at historic Gadsby’s 
Tavern, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Aime: Come away—come away before 
they hem us in— 

Wasuincron: The bugles — Greene, 
can’t you hear the bugles— 

Greene: Bugiles? Of course I hear the 
bugles—Hessian bugles— 

WasuHincron: Listen—that  call—my 
Heaven, man, didn’t you ever hunt? Ride 
to hounds? It’s the view halloa! It’s 
the call they give when they’re hunting 
the fox! The fox, don’t you understand! 

Greene: Here—catch his bridle—quick 
—-there they are now—this way, Excel- 
lency—never mind the bugles— °* 

Wasuincron: That’s what they think of 
us—it’s a fox hunt—-and my men are the 
foxes! Let me go—let me meet them 
here—alone, if I have to! 

Greene: Ride, Excellency—Ride at once 
—(calling) Stand .there—rally to the 
General—-now then—hard for it—this way 
—(quick fade) 

(Fade all effects except bugles) 

Narraror: They seized his bridle and 
led him away-—with Hessian privates not 
fifty yards off, picking their way slowly— 

unbelievably—through Squire Murray’s 
corn. And through the sunlight of that 
golden September, came the derisive sing- 
ing of the British bugles, sounding faintly 
on the wind, winding the view halloa—the 
call of the laughing huntsmen, riding the 
fox to earth. To men of the Revolution- 
ary Army, trained to the plough and the 
harrow, the call was empty of meaning— 
Only the Virginian aristocrat, who had 
ridden to his own hounds in the flatlands 
of the Potomac, understood that message 
of contempt 


NBC usihg a mobile pick-up unit to describe Gadsby’s Tavern. 


Ape: Excellency — they’re coming— 
look—there among the trees—it’s the ad- 
vance guard of the Hessian troops! Do 
you want to be taken? 

Greenrt (fading in): Love of Heaven, 
General, what are you thinking of! Come 
off the field at once. 

Awe: General Greene—he won't stir a 
yard—he sits on his horse like a statue— 
two minutes more and— 

Greene (urgently):.Excellency—I fol- 
lowed as hard as I could come—Harlem 
is fortified—the reserves are massing—for 
the love of the dear good— 

Wasuincton (strangled voice): Don’t 
you hear it? Don’t you hear what they’re 
blowing? 


(PAUSE) (Bugles in full in final call), 
7 * 7 


(Switch to lower New York, 1789) 
Announcer: (Wall Street) (Continued) 
Here is Wall Street—a catwalk of a 

street which begins up at our left at 

old Trinity Church and runs down into 
the narrow canyon to our right. North, 
south, east or west, wherever we may 
look we must face a familiar monolith 
of finance. Over our left shoulder is 
the Stock Exchange. Directly in front 
of us is the Sub-Treasury Building, and 
looking out over our heads is the statue 
of George Washington. It is much quieter 
down here today than usual, because this 
is a holiday and everyone is taking things 
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easy at home. It is hard to realize that 
where the sub-treasury now stands was 
the site so many years ago of Federal 
Hall, the historic building in which 
George Washington was _ inaugurated 
president of the United States. The only 
thing left to remind us today is that 
Statue. Suppose we had radio, mobile 
units, microphones in 1789? This would 
be a place to be, I can tell you! This 
street overflowing with a colorful crowd— 
cocked hats and staffs, bright crinolines, 
powdered wigs, blue uniforms,’ long 
swords . red_ faced rustics from up 
country, dignified gentry from the town, 
notables, officers, children, foreign nobles 
—even Indians. 

(Studio—Fade in sound) 

(The scene is now outside Federal Hall 
1789) 

(Crowd murmurs .. . slow fade) 

Myron: Hey, there, Luke, where’s the 
general now? Can’t see him. 

Luxe: There he be, Myron. 
on the balcony. 

Myron: I see him now. 
fit. 

Luxe: Say he does. 
he’s got on. 

Myron: Well, he 
Luke. They’re up 
president. 

Luxe: Yep. Glad to see it. 
doin’s around here, alright. 

Myron: Yep. Never saw sich a crowd 
in all my days. Indians, too, look at ’em. 

Luxe: Pesky redskins ... ain’t got no 
use for °em—steal your horse as soon as 
look at you. 

Myron: Hey—we better bed down for 
a spell—the general’s fixin’ to say some- 
in’... 

Luxe: Looks like he’s goin’ to make a 
speech. 

Myron: Certain—that’s what the folks 
is here fer. 

Luxe: Shhhh. 

(Drums roll and fade away ... mur- 
mur dies down) 

Wasuinoton: Fellow citizens of the 
Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives: I was summoned by my country, 
whose voice I can never hear but with 
veneration and love, from a retreat which 
I had chosen as an asylum of my declin- 
ing years. The magnitude and difficulty 
of the trust to which the voice of my 
country called me could not but over- 
whelm with despondence one who ought 
to be peculiarly conscious of his own 
deficiencies. . . . (he fades) 

Luxe: The general sure can 
speech, Myron, eh? 

Myron: Certain. He’s an honest talker. 
Say, Luke who’s them other fellers up 
there on that balcony? 

Luxe: Can’t make out rightly. Guess 
they’re nabobs in the government, likely. 

Myron: I reckon—what’s he sayin’ 
now? 

Luxe: Better cup your ear, Myron, he 
ain’t goin’ to make his speech twice. 

Myron: Nope. Guess we better listen, 
I got to tell Marthy what the general had 
to say when I git home or she'll think I 
never got out of the tavern— 

(Fade in George Washington) 

Wasuincton: ... all I dare aver is 
that it has been my faithful study to col- 
lect my duty from a just appreciation 
of every circumstance by which it might 
be affected. All I dare hope is that if, 
in executing this task, I have been too 
much swayed by a grateful remembrance 
of former instances, or by an affectionate 
sensibility to this transcendent proof of 
the confidence of my fellow citizens, and 
have thence too little consulted my _ in- 
capacity as well as disinclination for the 
weighty and untried cares before me, my 
error will be palliated by the motives 
which mislead me, and its consequences be 
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judged by my country with some share 
of the partiality in which they orig- 
inated. . . . (fade him) 

Luxe: Hear that, Myron? 

Myron: Yep. 

Luxe: Well, I reckon we won’t con- 
demn him none if he makes mistakes. Re- 
member one some fellers made around 
here about twelve years ago. 

Myron: What you mean, Luke? 

Luxe: I remember when the General 
was up the island a piece and some fel- 
lers was supposed to be keepin’ their 
line along the East River to keep the 
Redcoats from comin’ over from across 
the river, but when they heard the Red- 
coats fire off a volley they just upped and 
run away from there. Run like their 
tails were on fire, too. 

Myron: What ye gettin’ at, Luke? 

Luxe: Nothin’, cept I heard ye were 
there that day—feller was tellin’ me. 

Myron: By gum, ye were there yerself, 
Luke, I seen ye—ye were runnin’ like a 
dodderned gobbler . . . why ye passed 
me at Murray’s Farm over there and it 
was uphill, too. 

(They laugh) 

Luxe: Remember how mad the gineral 
was that day—come down and laid into 
us good with the flat of his sword—hurt, 
too. . 
Myron: Didn’t stop ye from runnin’. 

Luxe: Nope—sort of had the bit in my 
teeth by that time—plumb scairt. 

Myron: That was a bad day for the 
general—wouldn’t blame him if he had 
shot us plum through. 

Luxe: He tried to, but his 
missed fire. 

Myron: Well, we was pretty green then 
—never did care much for soldierin’. 

Luxe: Well, we made up for it later on, 
Myron. 

Myron: Yep, certain—but, I reckon we 
won't be hasty about blamin’ the General 
if he makes mistakes. 

Luxe: Reckon not—say, we been mis- 
sin’ a peck of speakin’—looks like Gen- 
eral Washington is fixin’ to wind up his 
speech. 

Myron: Dern it—let’s listen— 

(Fade) 

Wasuincton: Having thus imparted to 
you my sentiments as they have been 
awakened by the occasion which brings 
us together, I shall take my present leave; 
but not without resorting once more to 
the benign Parent of the Human Race in 
humble supplication that, since, He has 
been pleased to favor the American 
People with opportunities for deliberat- 
ing in perfect tranquillity, and disposi- 
tions for deciding with unparalleled 
unanimity on a form of government for 
the security of their union and the ad- 
vancement of their happiness, so His di- 
vine blessing may be equally conspicu- 
ous in the enlarged views, the temperate 
consultations, and the wise measures on 
which the success of this government 
must depend. 

(Music . . . brief flourish and march 
... fade and hold behind following) 

Narrator: His nation safely launched 
—the tenure of his Presidency ended— 
Washington once more retired to Mount 
Vernon. And there, amid the familiar 
homely round he loved so well, which he 
preferred both to the fanfare of war and 
the dusty duties of statecraft, he died. 
Soon after his death, a group of friends 
gathered in a Tavern to toast his memory, 
and to form a society whose sole purpose 
would be to perpetuate his honor. That 
tavern is still standing today— And there 
the society still meets. Its members are 
gathered today in historic Gadsby Tavern 
in Alexandria, and a glimpse of their 
proceedings will be our last stop in this 
swift trail over the path traced by the 
Father of His Country. 
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By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English in Cleveland 
High Schools 


(You may wish to cut out these entries 
and alphabetize them in your notebook.) 


Greek words. Most of these words came 
ihto the language long ago from religion 
or mythology. Many of them are proper 
names. There are two systems of spelling 
and pronouncing them:— an exact trans- 
literation and pronunciation, as_ Robert 
Browning uses in Klutaimnestra, Arach- 
naios, Kalchas, and Kassandra, instead of 
the familiar forms. In more common terms, 
the Greek sounds have been changed to 
conform to English usage. Thus in peda- 
gogy. the second g has been given the soft 
sound. Most of the Greek terms in English 
today are rather technical or erudite. 


Briton. Strictly, refers to an inhabitant 
of the island of Great Britain before the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of the fifth century 
and later. Sometimes used of a Britisher 
or Englishman, but written humorously, 
Briton should never be substituted for the 
name of the country, Britain. Scotland is 
sometimes called North Britain, abbrevi- 
ated N. B., and a Scotchman sometimes a 
North Briton. 


phonetic spelling. A system of spelling 
according to the sounds of words. Re- 
formed spellers have worked out systems 
of such forms. He haz gon tu speke uv yu, 
Surprize. In actual writing and printing 
only a few phonetic spellings are used, 
fewer now than several years ago. The 
following doggerel shows how little uni- 
formity there would be in a scheme of 
sound spelling unless conventions were as 
strictly followed as they now are in our 
scheme of historic spelling. 

Liza grate men oftre mindus 

We can make a Liza Blime, 

Andy parting, Lee B Hindus 

Footbrin Johnnie Sands a time! 


humerus, humorous. Not related in any 
way. Ignorant persons who probably never 
heard of the humerus sometimes misspell 
humorous by using an e. The humerus is 
the bone of the arm from the elbow to 
the shoulder. Humorous is the adjective 
meaning amusing, laughable. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes asked why the funny bone is 
so called. The answer is, “Because it 
borders on the humerus.” 


debutante. In United States society, a 
girl during her first year in society. We 
have no masculine equivalent, though the 
French have, but they use the terms more 
often of a person’s first appearance as per- 
former on the stage or as singer. This 
year’s batch of debutantes represents more 
wealth than last year’s. Recently another 
classification has been discovered and 
ticketed—the sub-deb. 


writer. A silly use in articles of a 
writer’s speaking of himself by this term, 
as this writer, the present writer; rem- 
nant of an old-time rule that J and me 
were not to appear in papers. The silliness 
of the practice is apparent at once when 
the article bears the writer’s name. 


nuptials. Plural word used by reporters 
and others with desire to avoid plain terms 
for wedding. The nuptials at the cathedral 
yesterday were marked by extreme sim- 
plicity. The adjective nuptial is often 
used :— a nuptial party, pre-nuptial agree 
ment. 
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From George Eliot’s “Silas Marner” 


to Phyllis Bentley’s “Inheritance’ 


b 


The First of a Series of “Comparative Classics” — 


ERE we have two novels of 

provincial England, one 

written by George Eliot in 

1861, the other by Phyllis 
Bentley in 1932. Seventy-one years 
separate the publication of Silas 
Marner and of Inheritance. Let us 
see how significant this is. 

To understand the great difference 
in their novels we must know some- 
thing about the environment of each 
writer, what made her what she was. 
George Eliot (the pen name adopted 
by Mary Ann Evans) lived in beauti- 
ful Warwickshire and knew rural 
English life. Her father was a man- 
ager of a large estate and George 
Eliot drove about the countryside 
with him, meeting and learning to 
know simple people isolated from af- 
fairs of the outside, their fears, their 
desires, and the life experiences that 
molded them. 


Sat 


GEORGE ELIOT 


Phyllis Bentley lived as a young 
woman in bleak, raw Yorkshire. As 
her father was the owner of a textile 
mill, she grew up in an industrial at- 
mosphere. She knew the people of 
the factories, how they became what 
they were, and what factory life did 
to them. 

With one author living and loving 
the simple, rural life, and the other 
living in the hum of factories we can 
better understand why they wrote as 
they did. But there is still some- 
thing else we must consider in this 
gap of seventy-one years, and that is 
the way people wrote in 1861 and 
1932, 


By ALFRED H. HOLT 








In the series of “Comparative Classics,” 
of which this is the first, a pair of books 
will be studied—one new and contem- 
porary (i.e., from 1900 on), and one from 
the recognized English or American mas- 
terpieces of older generations. In each 
case the books will be of the same general 
form—novels, plays, essays, poetry, biog- 
raphies, science, etc.—and will also re- 
semble each other somewhat in theme or 
setting. The articles will analyze the lit- 
erary and social forces which have pro- 
duced these contrasting results with the 
passage of time. 

Mr. Holt is on the staff of Williams 
College, and is the author of “Wild Names 
I Have Met.” 








In 1861, the height of the so-called 
Victorian Age, there was little of fac- 
ing facts. Nice people were unaware 
of sordid things, or if they saw them, 
they didn’t talk about them, much less 
write about them. There were slums, 
poverty, misery, and crime, but they 
were accepted as inevitable, too un- 
pleasant to think of, and _ nothing 
could be done about them. There 
were no Sherwood Andersons, Hem- 
ingways, Wolfes, Dreisers, and Cald- 
wells to turn a mirror on things as 
they were and force readers to look 
at them. Such writers would have 
been in shocking bad taste in the Vic- 
torian Age. 

Nevertheless, George Eliot was far 
ahead of her time, for she did under- 
stand how environment affects char- 
acter. In Silas Marner she lets you 
see conditions in which people lived, 
the motives and prejudices that con- 
trol action, the inner life of her peo- 
ple and their secret impulses. We 
see her characters actually going 
through a process of growth and de- 
terioration. George Eliot analyzed 
emotions, a rare thing in her day, but 
the expected thing in 1932. In Silas 
Marner she shows the powerful in- 
fluence of environment on a man lack- 
ing in forcefulness and self-reliance. 
She shows him in his life at Lantern 
Yard, one filled with activity, religion, 
and friendship; then she accounts for 
his unquestioning acceptance of the 
drawing of the lots. She has not 
concerned herself with the rare and 
exceptional but with the common- 
place, a thing quite ahead of her time. 
She once said, “I find a source of 
delicious sympathy in these faithful 
pictures of a monotonous, homely exis- 
tence which has been the fate of so 


many of my fellow-mortals. False- 
hood is so easy, truth so difficult.” 
Truth was more difficult in 1861 than 
in 1932. 

Moving now to a ‘point from which 
we can get a better perspective on 
the two books, let us look first at the 
contrast between them as regards the 
“Industrial Revolution’—the great 
change which historians and econo- 
mists trace as the result of the in- 
troduction of steam power through 
the inventions of James Watt and 
others about 1770. Both books treat 
of this period during which machines 
replaced men. But the shock that 
Silas receives when he discovers how 
completely machine industry has done 
away with the small individual handi- 
crafts of Lantern Yard is primarily 
his personal disappointment that his 
good name can never be vindicated. 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


True, there is a passing reference to 
slum congestion, a smell, some sallow, 
begrimed faces that made Eppie un- 
easy; but there is nothing about child 
labor, almost the central theme of 
Miss Bentley’s book, nothing about 
the hardships of hand weavers thrown 
out of work by the factory, nothing 
about the beginnings of trade union- 
ism. Had Silas been robbed of his 
savings by the steel gadgets of a 
power-loom rather than by the hand 
of Dunsey Cass, the two plots would 
have had a great deal more in com- 
mon. 

Now, perhaps, with this _back- 
ground we can undertsand why 
George Eliot, writing Silas Marner 
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in 1861, did not weave her story 
around the history of the Industrial 
Revolution as Phyllis Bentley has 
done. It is true that in George III's 
reign, which is the setting for Silas 
Marner, the spinning jenny and steam 
power were already in use. The up- 
set in labor was causing trouble, great 
towns were beginning to grow, the 
struggle for free markets went on, 
the French Revolution was having its 
influence, and there were demands for 
greater democracy. All this is hardly 
hinted at in Silas Marner. George 
Eliot is satisfied to draw her char- 
acters in a secluded rural community 
away from the struggles and changes 
going on in the industrial world. Writ- 
ing in 1861, no doubt, she could not 
see the significance of machines and 
inventions to men. 

Here Phyllis Bentley has the ad- 
vantage. Writing in 1932, she could 
go back and trace the history of the 
textile industry through six genera- 
tions, from handloom to the great 
factories of today, able to produce 
more than consumers can buy. She 
ean see where science and invention 
have led us, have changed us. It is 
Phyllis Bentley, not George Eliot, 
who tells us how our economic sys- 
tem grew, the factors that produced 
it, and the problems that confront 
us today. Miss Bentley portrays the 
profound changes that took place— 
the results of child labor, the hard- 
ships of men thrown out of work be- 
cause of new machines, the risings of 
the Luddites (hand weavers who at- 
tacked and broke up the new ma- 
chines because they had taken away 
their jobs), the growth of trade 
unions and manufacturers associa- 
tions, the part played by the press, 
tariffs, the World War, absentee own- 
ership, and the gold standard. 

Phyllis Bentley takes no sides in 
the problem of conflict between tex- 
tile employers and employees. She 
presents the struggle as she saw it 
and says, “that struggle happened be- 


cause people didn’t understand each, 


other; they didn’t explain things to 
each other; they didn’t interpret.” 

Much of the action of Inheritance 
centers around the relations between 
successive generations of the Oldroyd 
family, who were active in the textile 
industry both as workers and owners 
for more than a century. The title of 
the Bentley novel indicates this 
theme. The whole problem of the 
conflict between employers and em- 
ployees is bound up with the inheri- 
tance of the strongly individual Old- 
royd characteristics, and the mixing 
of their blood with that of their dear- 
est enemies, through marriages most 
ingeniously arranged by the author. 
In contrast, note how inheritance 
means less than nothing in George 


Eliot’s book (for if Eppie shared in 


the slightest degree the faults of her 
weak-willed father and mother we 
are not told about it. It would have 
wrecked the story. Modern writers 
who have had the chance to study the 
scientific findings of biology and psy- 
chology thus have another great ad- 
vantage in their efforts to attain real- 
ity. 

The “noble Jonathan,” sympathe- 
tic and courageous leader of reform 
movements, is in many respects the 
hero of Miss Bentley’s novel.  Ille- 
gitimate son of Will Oldroyd, he is 
transferred to his father’s comfor- 
table home, but only after he has 
been lamed through laboring too 
young in the mill. Thus ie comes to 
typify the interpreter of one side to 
the other in industrial conflict. He 
is definitely, however, on the side of 
the angels throughout. And in him 
we find the only important character 
who seems to be influenced by religion. 
Helena Singleton, whom he married, 
and her brother are “high-minded, 
puritanic, humanitarian Christians.” 

The religious theme is much more 
important than the social theme in 
Silas Marner. The hero’s story really 
begins with the catastrophe in Lan- 
tern Yard, when the lot declares him 
guilty of theft, continues with the at- 
tempts of Mrs. Winthrop to explain 
this for him and to bring him into 
the Anglican fold, and concludes with 
his profession of faith that, even 
though the drawing of lots is to re- 
main dark, the coming of Eppie -has 
given him “light enough to trusten 
by.” 

There is a classic restraint in Silas 
Marner that we miss in Inheritance. 
Phyllis Bentley is often profuse and 
careless in her writing, and we are 
irritated at the shoddiness of her 
phrasing. Her humor is too serious, 
and her book is lacking in the relief 
and contrast we find in Silas Marner. 
She covers careless writing by me- 
chanical devices to bring out strong 
emotion. There is no such careful 
sifting, such economy of words in Jn- 
heritance as in Silas Marner. It is not 
unfair to Phyllis Bentley to mention 
that on one of her pages there are 
twenty-two exclamation points. Un- 
questionably there is melodrama _ in 
our lives—though it is often spoiled 
at its most tragic moment by some- 
thing ridiculous—and all this the 
author of Inheritance knows. Perhaps 
George Eliot errs on the underdone 
side. But there is smashing power 
in the single “wild ringing scream, 
the cry of desolation,’ that Marner 
utters when he at last realizes that 
his gold is gone. . And here is a mas- 
terpiece of laconic description—the 
episode being one of the turning- 
points of the story—‘Dunstan, how- 
ever, took one fence too many, and 
got his horse pierced with a hedge- 
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stake. His own ill-favored perso 
which was quite unmarketable 
escaped without injury; but pg 
Wildfire, unconscious of his prig 
turned on his flank and painfully 
panted his last.” 

But when it comes to turning over 
an idea and stimulating critical think. 
ing, Phyllis Bentley does not fai 
“He knew some of the things thy 
had been in their minds, and _ thog 
things, in the long run, made him, jf 
those people had felt, and talked, an 
acted differently, the Ire Valley 
wouldn’t be what it was now.” ; 

“But he rather thought that where. 
as Old William Oldroyd, and Wil, 
and Joe Bamforth, and the elder 
Brigg at the beginning of his life 
had really cared for cloth, in the elde 
Brigg’s life there had come a point 
when his love for cloth had _ turned 
to love for money, and ever since then 
that was what the Oldroyds liked.” 
Or Henry’s advice to young David; 

“Approach the problem in a sciep- 
tific and impartial spirit. Don’t rush 
blindly into a decision, don’t drift into 
one; learn all you can about the a- 
ternatives open to you, place the faets 
about them before yourself honestly, 
without distortion; then make you 
decision with open eyes. If you de 
sert the manufacture of cloth, desert 
it because you are convinced that you 
will best serve humanity and yourself 
by deserting it.” 

“When you are as old as I am, m 
boy, you'll know that working-men 
never like anything new. They fight 
against everything new that comes in 
—out of ignorance, you know. But 
they'll soon give in. They can’t hold 
out long.” 

“Times change, and we must 
change with them.” 

Let us be fair with both the ol 
and the new. Silas Marner is an idyl, 
with poetic beauty of style, concer? 
ing a community isolated from affair 
outside, but dealing with human eme- 
tions. Inheritance is a pageant of 
six generations of the textile industry, 
placing the struggle of to-day against 
a true historic background for better 
understanding. Both are presented 
with humanity and realism. We find 
ourselves a part of Inheritance, it 
comes within our experience, we be 
long in it, we want to know how we 
got this way, how it all came about, 
and to judge from this point of view 
alone, Inheritance fits better our im 
mediate needs. 

But Silas Marner will live longer, 
will stand the test of years, becaust 
we have here a greater artist, and al 
honest student of human emotions 
one to whom we owe a better under 
standing of ourselves, and our neigh 
bors. Read them both, and you wil 
understand better both the Nineteenth 
Century and the Twentieth. 
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The Strange and Diverting 


HISTORY OF SILAS MARNER, ESQ. 
Told in Rhyme by Howard Collins 


In Raveloe some years ago there lived a queer old weaver. 

With all his might from dawn till night he worked just like a 
beaver. 

His neighbors were afraid of him, and far away they stayed 
from him; 

All ailments they laid to him, from boils to chills and fever. 

“He’d give a guy the evil eye,” they said in explanation. 

“One look at you and, boy, you’re through—you’ve reached 
your destination.” 

(The simple truth about this topic was that this weaver mis- 
anthropic 

Had vision just a bit myopic from over-concentration.) 


Besides his eyes the village guys feared Weaver Marner’s trances, 

For Marner’s fits just scared the wits out of the local nances. 

The weaver’s fits were cataleptic; they made the yokels feel 
dyspeptic; 

In all the town there was no skeptic who thought they weren’t 
seances. 


The weaver’s past had once been cast in scenes remotely laid. 

When still quite young he’d lived among some others of his trade. 

Engrossed by his religious life, his good friend, and his prom- 
ised wife, 

Existence then was free from strife and Silas undismayed. 


But when his pal fell for his gal, young Marner’s life was 
blighted. 
A case was framed, and Si was blamed, and then for theft 
indicted. 
So Si made up his mind to scram, abandon God and friend 
and femme, 
And, taking it upon the lam, he left that place benighted. 


In Raveloe he gathered dough for sixteen lonely years. 

He never spent a copper cent on liquors, wines, or beers, 

But parked away his daily haul of guineas, sovereigns, pounds, 
et al, 

And grew to love them one and all—the coins and he were peers. 


It chanced to pass that Dunsey Cass, a villain low and mean, 

Had heard the tale of Marner’s kale and hatched a wicked 
scheme. 

And so one night, returning from a hunting trip, this lowly scum 

Robbed Silas of a goodly sum and left the local scene. 


That night when Si prepared to eye the bags he kept his cash in 

He gave a yelp and rushed for help, and in a frenzied passion 

Implored the villagers to aid him find the man who had waylaid 
him. 

(A natural act which quickly made him viewed with much 
compassion.) ; 


But though they tried both far and wide, in manner energetic, 
To find the jack and bring it back again to this ascetic, 
The weeks went by without a trace of Marner’s money any place, 
And all declared the weaver’s case exceedingly pathetic. 


Now Dunsey’s brother is another of whom our tale must tell. 
Young Godfrey Cass had loved a lass not wisely but too well, 

And after marrying the lady (inclined to habits rather shady) 
He’d found another winsome maid he thought was simply swell. 


While Godfrey paid to this fair maid his most sincere attention, 
His lawful spouse had left her house with sinister intention: 

To call on Godfrey was the plan which Molly Farran thus began. 
(That Godfrey was a married man he’d never dared to mention.) 


As Molly strode along the road, with vengeful thoughts inspired, 
She had to go through drifted snow, which made her rather tired; 
And so with her fatigue to cope she took a bottle-full of dope. 
It quickly satisfied her hope much more than she desired. 


For, overcome by opium, poor Molly cashed her checks in. 
And — her side when she had died her child, of fair com- 
plexion, 


Espied a light across the snow which came from Marner’s 
bungalow, 
And, saying to herself, “‘What ho!”, set off in its direction. 


The door was wide and so inside her guileless way she wended, 

For by some chance another trance on Silas had descended 
ust as he’d opened up his door. The tired child lay down before 
he fireplace upon the floor and murmured, “This is splendid.” 


And when at last the fit had passed and Silas turned and spied 

The little girl’s golden curls before his fireside, 

He thought the gold for which he’d yearned had by 
miracle returned, 

But soon his error he discerned, and was he mortified! 
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Silas Marner works at his loom and looks after little Eppie. 
(From a drawing by M. V. Wheelright» 


He followed back the child’s track across the snowy moor 

Until he came upon the frame of Godfrey’s paramour. 

Then to the Red House Silas sped, and there his startling news 
he spread, 

While Godfrey thought, “If she’s not dead, I’m out of luck 


for sure!” 


But it befell that all went well and not the least suspicion 

Was even cast on Godfrey’s past, and so his one ambition— 
To have that lovely joy and pride of all the local countryside, 
Miss Nancy, for his blushing bride—sped quickly to fruition. 


Meanwhile our friend began to bend the warmth of his affection 
Upon the child, who soon beguiled with winsome circumspection 
The weaver from his lonely past, and, making friends both 
close and fast, 
He soon with social life at last established a connection. 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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A Game For Literary Puzzlers 


Quotation Quest No. 6 
By Marie A. Toser 


Directions: To find this quotation and its 
author you must supply twenty-six words 
to fit the definitions given in the Defini- 
tions column. When you have written in 
the letters of the words in the Words 
column and also, letter by letter, in the 
correspondingly numbered spaces in the 
Quotation Diagram you will have a fa- 
mous prose quotation by a noted American. 

The first letter of each word in the 
Words column provides an important key 
to aid you in completing the puzzle. Read- 
ing from top to bottom, these first letters 
spell the name of the author and the posi- 
tion which he held. 


DEFINITIONS 


Musician who enchanted beasts 
and trees with his music. 

The second of two things consid- 
ered. 

A common Russian name. 

Palace of the Pope in Rome. 

Instructed; trained. 


Subject of a dissertation by 
Lamb (two words). 

Implement of war. 

Volcano in Sicily. 

University in Indiana (two 
words). 

Lure; haul. 

Takes in nourishment. 

Distribution of prizes as deter- 
mined .by lot. 

To lay a burden on. 

A South African. 


Acorn-bearing tree. 

Living American actor. 

Enigma; something unknown. 

Novel by Austen. 

Account; interest. 

Shylock’s daughter. 

On. 

Character in Arabian Nights. 

Pattern pricked on the skin. 

Whether. 

Enchantress who transformed 
men into swine. 

Attempt; exertion of power. 


The numbers for each word of the quo- 
tation are given in the Quotation Diagram. 
When you have filled in all the letters from 
the Words column, you will have the com- 
plete quotation reading from top to bot- 
tom first in the left hand column, then in 
the center column, then in the right-hand 
column of the Quotation Diagram at the 
bottom. Each word in the Quotation Dia- 
gram is on a separate line, with the excep- 
tion of the last long word (beginning with 
figure 141), which requires two lines. 

In this puzzle six O’s have been inserted 
in the Quotation Diagram. 


Worps 
5—147—88—61—138—68—82— 


36—62—109—140—40—122— 


85—145—126—106— 
137—50—148—149—77—54—20— 
146—86—25—91—70—119—45— 
144— 
4—10—19—29—9—32—28—51— 


44—53—76—42—133—142— 
56—127—130—129— 
102—14—1—97—90—5 8_8—64— 
, 
131—110—79—95— 
1385—115—112—123— 
87—17—34—59—128—52 111— 
84—49-—99—1 52— 
2—3 1—7—48—23—_57—_69—6—_ 
107— 
38—136—98— 
134—33—39—30— 
63—18—100—78—13—46—27— 
65—74—1 14—105— 
71—143—116—103— 
16—117—41—_47—89—12— 
141—75—96—80— 
150—139—11—21—22—35—81— 
132—87—-26—55—60—108— 
118—15— 
72—121—125—104—151— 


24— 


92—120—94—83—66—124—_ 


QUOTATION DIAGRAM 


1--3—s— 
4—5—6—71— 

8—9— 

10—-11—13—18— 

14—15— 

16—17—18— 

19—-20—-21— 

2223-24 25 2627 — 
28—29— 

30—31— 

382—33—34— 

85—36—37— 
38—39—40—41— 

42—43 (O)—44—45—46—4.7— 
48—49— 

50— 


51—52—53—54—55— 
56—57—58— 

59—60— 
61—62-—63—64—65_66— 
67(O0)—68—69— 

70—71— 
72—73(O)74—75—76—77—78— 
79—80—81— 
82—83—84— 85 —_86— 
87— 
88—89—90—91—92— 
93(0)94— 
95—96—97—98— 
99—100— 

101(O) 102—103— 
104—105—106— 
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What You Do For Prizes 


In addition to finding the complete quo. © 


tation and its author, contestants must sub. 
mit a list of five favorite books, with a 
one-sentence explanation of why each book 
is a favorite. For the five best answers 
and lists received for each Quotation 
Quest, a Modern Library book of the 
winners’ choice will be awarded. For 
prizes offered for complete series of Quo. 
tation Quests, see September 21st issue, 
Closing date for answers to Quotation 
Quest No. 6 is March 16th. 


Winners of 
Quotation Quest No. 4 


Author: Patrick Henry 
Title of Work: Liberty or Death 


Quotation: 

Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! | 
know not what course others may take; 
but as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death! 


Prize Winners 


Each of these students will receive a 
Modern Library book: 


Julius Davidowitz, 15, Samuel J. Tilden 
H.8., New York City. 


Mary Eleanore Brennan, Mercy H. §&, 
Chicago, IIilinois. 


David Siegel, A. B. Davis High School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


L. Beatrice Widger, College City H. 8, 
Charleston, Iil. 


Rita Packer, Hunter College H. S., New 
York City. 


Julius Davidowitz’s List of Favorite Books: 


Look Homeward Angel, by Thomas Wolfe. In this 
autobiographical novel Thomas Wolfe not only 
fills his book with biting realism of this youth— 
lost in the wilderness of life—but also gives a 
true-to-life portrayal of the Gant family. 


Dynamite, by Louis Adamic. This is a history of 

labor in America, in which Mr. Adamic presents 

a smashing attack on the tactics employed by our 

existing system to ‘‘break labor.” 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. Lincoln Stef: 
fens, while giving us an invaluable record of his 
own muckraking and reporting activities, gives 
us also intimate glimpses into the lives of those 
who made history in the first quarter of our 
century—Theodore Roosevelt, Jacob Riis, Clar- 
ence Darrow, etc. 


Of Human Bondage, by Somerset Maugham, 
Philip Cary’s club foot opens for him a cynical 
world in which he finds consolation, at first in 
his love for a waitress of low character, and true 
happiness in his marriage to Sally. 


Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy. Although 
the civilization of Edward Bellamy seems a bit 
socialistig in having a highly centralized system, 
it is only another planned Utopia, fascinating 
because the cunning inventions that lighten up 
a world appear so simple that one leaves the 
book wondering why these things are not exist- 
ing today. 








107—108— 
109—110—111— 
112—113(0O) 
114—115—116—117— 
118—119— 
120—121—122—123—124— 
125—126—127—128— 
129—130—131— 
132—133— 
134—135—136—137—138— 
139—140— 
141—142—143—144—145—146— 
147—148—149—150—151—152— 
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Coventry Patmore 


OVENTRY PATMORE’S de- 

voted ‘grandmother taught him 

as a baby to say “Coventry 

Patmore is a clever fellow.” 
His gay and literary father delighted 
to show off his brilliant boy’s mind in 
company. 

Years later, William Thackeray, in 
a letter, called him “a clever young 
flow who will be a genius some 
day.” The letter was written to help 
Patmore sell a magazine article when 
the young poet, stranded in London, 
penniless, the family fortune having 
been lost in railroad speculation, sup- 
ported himself meagerly by writing 
for magazines and translating from 
the French and German. Sometimes 
he worked sixteen hours a day. 

His health had begun to fail and 
he had little time for his poetry, when 
at a tea-party, a man of letters and 
influence inquired about him from the 
hostess: ‘““And who is your lean young 
friend with the frayed coat-cuffs?” 
Upon reading some of Patmore’s 
poems, the inquirer said, “His book is 
the work of a true poet, and we must 
see that he never lacks butter for his 
bread.” As a result Patmore received 
a position in the British Museum, 
which gave him time for writing. He 
almost failed to attain this post be- 
cause he knew few languages. His 
education had not been that of the 
ordinary scholarly English boy. His 
father had taught him, and he had 
had private tutors even when he at- 
tended a school in Paris. He had de- 
voted himself at times to art and 
science before definitely deciding to 
become a poet. 

When he was about twenty-four he 
married the lovely and _ intellectual 
Emily. The work at the Museum sup- 
ported his increasing family. This 
extraordinarily happy marriage in- 
spired The Angel in the House, a 
story in poetry, which celebrates mar- 
tied love. At his fireside, he enter- 
tained such companions as Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, and Browning. Mil- 
lais, the Rossettis, and other pre- 
Raphaelites turned to him as a friend. 
He was then, as now, a poet’s poet, 
not widely popular. When his proud 
father had helped him to publish his 
first book, Poems, 1844, fashionable 
literary salons had greeted the hand- 
some, shy young man cordially. Eliza- 
beth Barrett and Robert Browning 
had praised him, although many pow- 
erful literary journals sneered at his 
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Portrait of Coventry Patmore, by John 
Singer Sargent, now in National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 








matured, his 
Sometimes 


work. As his poetry 
audience grew narrower. 
almost completely neglected, his later 
poems attracted brilliant friends such 
as Francis Thompson, Gerard Manly 
Hopkins and Alice Meynell. 

Shortly after the death of Emily, 
Patmore became a Roman Catholic. 
His finest work, The Unknown Eros, 
1877, was composed mostly during his 
second marriage. The wealth that 
came to him through this marriage 
(although it was a love-match) en- 
abled him to become a country squire, 
his house surrounded by magnolia 
trees and high terraced gardens, situ- 
ated close by the sea, where he could 
enjoy his family and work. Patmore 
was to make a third happy marriage. 
His second wife died about three years 
after the publication of The Unknown 
Eros. Patmore, born in Woodford, 
Essex, 1823, died at the age of 
seventy-three. 

The Unknown Eros, like other of 
his work, praises married love and ex- 
alts the idealized woman: this was his 
most constant theme. His best work 
is always written in the iambic (in 
which prevails the soft syllable fol- 
lowed by an accented syllable); and 
in his later work he used a kind of 
free stanzaic form closely woven with 
irregular but persisting rhymes. The 
beginnings of this technique may be 
seen in the two following fine poems. 
“Departure” pictures the death of his 
first wife. 


Departure 


Do you, that have nought other to lament, 

Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, ; 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten'd eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days 

Without a single kiss, or a goodbye? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting 
soon; 

And so we sat, within the low sun’s rays, 

You whispering to me, for your voice was 
weak, 

Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well, 

To hear you such things speak, 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom 
of love, 

As a warm South-wind sombres a March 
grove. 

And it was like your great and gracious 
ways 

To turn your talk on daily things, my 
Dear, 

Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 

To let the laughter flash, 

Whilst I drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could 
scarcely hear. 

But all at once to leave me at the last, 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

And go your journey of all days 

With not one kiss, or a goodbye, 

And the only loveless look the look with 
which you pass’d: 

Twas all unlike your great and gracious 
ways. 


Magna Est Veritas 


Here, in this little bay, 

Full of tumultuous life and great repose 

Where, twice a day, 

The purposeless, glad ocean comes and 
goes, 

Under high cliffs, and far from the huge 
town, 

I sit me down. 

For want of me,the world’s course will not 
fail; 

When all its work is done, the lie shall rot; 

The truth is great, and shall prevail 

When none cares whether it prevail or not. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from The Un- 
known Eros, by Coventry Patmore, by permission 
of G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, publishers. 
Much of the biographical material is based upon 
Portrait of My Family, by Derek Patmore, a rela- 
tive of the poet, published in 1935 by Harper and 
Brothers. 








Sinclair Lewis’ New Book 
It Can’t Happen Here, Sinclair Lewis’s 
latest novel, is not only the most popu- 
lar work of fiction in the United States 
to-day, but the one it seems necessary to 
read before you can really attend to any- 
thing else. Quite unimportant as pure 
literature, it is remarkable as an example 
of that sense of social responsibility al- 
ways stronger in Mr. Lewis than his sense 
of responsibility to art. He has always 
written as a social prophet; now he takes 
to actual prophesying. Our next presi- 
dential election takes place, and a dic- 
tator sweeps into power on a wave of mob 
emotion, establishing a Corporate State on 
the model of those now so active in 
Europe. If such a thing should take place 
here; this, I am convinced, would be the 
way in which it would take place, and 
these the steps by which it would come to 
pass. The danger to American ideals is 
made abundantly clear. 
—May Lamberton Becker. 
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What the well-dressed candidate will be 


expected to wear. 


Bewildered Voters vs. 
Informed Skeptics 


F you were getting ready to vote 

for President and Congressmen 

next November, how would you 

make your choice? Where would 
you get your facts concerning the 
problems which confront our people? 
Where would you find out about the 
candidates for political offices and 
their programs of action? Probably, 
like the late Will Rogers and most 
other Americans, from what you read 
in the papers, see in the movies, hear 
over the radio, or at the dinner table, 
in the lodge, the labor union, or at 
the political rally. These are the 
agencies of communication through 
which public opinion is made. And, 
in the long run, the dramatic pictures 
that they form in our minds mold 
American public opinion, elect or de- 
feat Presidents, and make or break 
political parties. 

But is the knowledge derived from 
such sources sound? He who con- 
trols these physical means of com- 
munication controls the public mind. 
Thus, if democratic government is 
really to work, every voter must be 
able to appraise the information he 
receives. We are now in the midst 
of the most violent period of political 
ballyhoo in more than half a century. 
The air, the newspapers, the movies, 
are full of assertions, denunciations, 
whispering campaigns and counter- 
campaigns, half truths and total lies, 
and muddled and biased interpreta- 
tions of facts. In the midst of this 
confusion stands the voter, bewild- 
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This is the first of a new series of articles 
by Dr. Rugg on the drama of the Ameri- 
can political theatre. As he has done in 
his international studies, he will compare 
the current of events visible to the public 
with the forces at work behind the scenes. 
While the present article sets the stage for 
the study of politics, the subsequent ones 
will deal concretely with several of the 
most important issues which now confront 
the American people. 








ered, even contemptuous and indiffer- 
ent, the almost helpless victim of 
propaganda and censorship. 

Is there any advice to be given him 
that will help him to understand the 
problems of his people? There is 
one bit of advice that in the long run 
will bring order out of chaos in our 
muddled America — that is to 
STUDY! Let millions of citizens 
really study our present problems 
and conditions and the recent history 
that brought them about. 

To the extent that our citizens do 
study the American scene, they will 
become “Doubting Thomases” con- 
cerning the honesty and the import- 
ance of the political information and 
pleas aimed at them. Let every one 
who wishes really to understand the 
present situation constantly ask him- 
self: First, what do these politicians 
who ask for my vote really want? 
They imply that they want “good 
government,” and _ therefore wish 
either to keep themselves in office, or 
to put out of office bad, inefficient, or 
unwise officials and put in their places 
better ones. But is that their real 
purpose? Second: What are the real 
issues that the people must resolve in 
the immediate future? What are the 
alternatives before us, the possibili- 
ties for a better life and the dangers 
of a worse one? 


Politicians: Experts in Vote-Getting 


Mr. Every-Citizen can give one di- 
rect answer to the first question: 
These people ask for my vote because 
they want something for themselves. 
Government in our kind of democratic 
society is carried on by professional 
politicians at the behest of many in- 


dividuals and groups. These politi. 
cians get themselves into office (as 
congressmen, governors, mayors, al- 
dermen, or what-not) by means of 
political parties. Two major parties 
dominate national elections: (1) the 
Republicans, who have controlled na- 
tional politics about two-thirds of the 
time since the Civil War; (2) the 
Democrats, who are in power just 
now. There are several minor parties 
—for example, the Socialists, Pro- 
gressives, Farmer-Labor Party, So 
cial Democratic Party, and the Work- 
er’s Party. Each of these parties is 
or aims to be run as a “machine,” 
and is as rigidly organized as any 
private corporation. Each is directed 
by leaders or “bosses,” who are or 
ganized from the national and state 
bosses at the top to the city, ward, 
and precinct bosses at the bottom in 
a ladder-scheme of power. The word 
of each boss, on his own rung of the 
political ladder, is absolute law. 
These political machines have only 
one aim—to stay in power, that is, 
to hold the offices of government, 
Since this can be done only by getting 
and keeping the votes of a plurality 
of the voters, the professional poli- 
ticians, from the boss to the precinet 
runner, are real experts in one thing 
—how to get votes. As a result of 
nearly a century and a half of exis- 
tence the political parties have built 
up a psychology and a technique for 
lining up the voters. Expertness in 
vote-getting, then, not expertness in 
“government,” is the first interest and 
special skill of the politician. 


Government by Interest-Groups 


But granting that it is the profes 
sional politicians who hold or com 
trol the offices, do they decide what 
laws shall be passed, how much 
money shall be spent, what services 
shall be rendered to the communities 
and the states? They alone decide 
many minor things, but in decisions 
concerning major policies they ate 
guided by the interests of others. In 
the long run the individuals and 
groups who can command the largest 
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number of votes decide the larger 
policies of government. 

The people of any American com- 
munity belong to a great many inter- 
est-groups. There are powerful busi- 
ness groups, such as the Chambers of 
Commerce, the Real Estate Boards, 
the Manufacturers’ Associations, and 
the like. There are civi¢ groups, such 
as the Citizens’ Unions, the League of 
Women Voters, Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciations, etc. These are patriotic 
groups such as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the American 
Legion, ete. There are religious 
groups, professional groups, racial 
groups, and many kinds of smaller 
neighborhood groups. 

Through these groups the people 
persuade, cajole, or coerce officials 
and bosses of political machines to 
pass laws, grant concessions, and 
otherwise give them the “govern- 
ment” they want. Even wealthy in- 
dividual citizens—such as owners of 
banks, newspapers, radio or movie 
chains, great industries, or even per- 
sons of unusual reputation for rea- 
sons other than wealth—exercise this 
“invisible” control over government. 
They have such influence on large 
numbers of voters that the politicians 
give them what they ask for. As 
with the larger groups this may mean 
a franchise to use the streets, to clean 
the parks, to operate busses or tele- 
phones, to carry on some other money- 
making enterprise, even non- 
profit-making improvement of the 
community. 

However, most citizens cannot “‘de- 
liver” more votes on election day than 
their own, and so as lone individuals 
they have little influence with the 
politicians; their requests, complaints, 
or threats are usually ignored or de- 
nied. But individual American citi- 
zens have learned that if they join to- 
gether in organizations and send their 
requests to the local aldermen, or to the 
national Congress, through “lobbies” 
of skilled representatives, their officials 
and the politicians will pay very re- 
spectful attention to them. Thus, 
while individual farmers, or ex-sol- 
diers, or teetotalers are ignored, the 
Farm Holiday Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Anti-Saloon League, 
as national organizations of millions 
of these individuals—will be respect- 
fully, indeed eagerly, listened to. So 
will Dr. Townsend’s organization for 
old-age pensions or Father Coughlin’s 
National Union for Social Justice, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
or the American Liberty League. 

So it is that, in proportion to the 
votes commanded by these groups and 


some 


these individuals, the 
laws that they ask for are 
passed and carried out. 
Thus government in our 
kind and stage of democ- 
racy is carried on by the 
interplay of a great many 
groups, each asking for 
something and getting it 
in proportion to its po- 
litical power.* Because 
most of this pressure by 
groups upon the officers 
of government is exerted 
behind the scenes, be- 
‘ause it is hidden from 
the general public eye, 
it is called “‘invisible” 
government. 


Statesmen: Experts 
in Government 


But there is a kind of 
“government” that is 
very different from this 
government by special in- 
interest-groups. It is government by 
real “statesmen” rather than by “‘poli- 
ticians’’; by persons who are experts 
in governing rather than experts 
in vote-getting; by persons who are 
concerned with the economic and social 
welfare of all of the people. 

For a hundred years Americans 
have been slowly but surely building 
up a scientific way of carrying on 
certain departments of government. 
Especially is this true in those phases 
of community and national affairs 
that are so important to the lives of 
the people that the politicians do not 
dare make political footballs of them. 
Consider, for example, the problem 
of the water supply of a large city. 
A century-long history of terrible 
fires and epidemics due to insufficient 
or bad water has convinced American 
communities that the construction and 
operation of the water system must 
be done by expert engineers, using 
scientific methods. “Can this engi- 
neer deliver water to our people?” is 
the primary question—not “Can he 
deliver votes in November?” 

This scientific method is slowly 
being duplicated in the health, sani- 
tation, education, fire, and other di- 
visions of community government. It 
is also being followed in certain de- 
partments of state and national gov- 
ernment, although still more slowly— 
witness the fine public services of 
such bureaus as those of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 
Thus within the executive branches 
of our local, state, and national gov- 


Cartoon by Elderman in the Washington Post 


ernments ‘the trained and experienced 
workers—below the rank of political 
appointees—are carrying on the col- 
lective affairs of the people with an 
increasing efficiency and honesty. 

But expertness in vote getting—not 
expertness in government—is still the 
chief way of getting elected to local, 
state, and national legislatures, to the 
ofice of mayor, governor, or Presi- 
dent, and of being appointed to most 
executive positions. It will continue 
to be so until a much larger percent- 
age of American citizens really under- 
stand the conditions and problems 
which confront our people, organize 
themselves into “parties” which will 
debate intelligently the real issues 
before us, and put men and women 
into office who will strive with might 
and main to solve these problems 
through a practical program of sound 
government. 


The Real Issues! 


What are these real issues? In this 
series of articles I shall study several 
of them with as much fullness as 
space will permit. In concluding this 
present article I can merely enumer- 
ate the chief ones. If the American 
people are to be given the fine physical 
and spiritual standard of living which 
lies within their grasp their govern- 
ment must decide: 


1. How to put to work at a high an- 
(Concluded on page 31) 


* You can find an accurate and complete account 
of how this worked out for many years in the city 
of Chicago in the book Chicago, written by Profes- 
sor Charles E. Merriam, for eleven years an alder- 
man of the city, and for over two decades profes- 
sor of political science in the University of Chicago. 
See also F. R. Kent’s The Great Game of Politics. 
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Old Age Pensions 


FOREWORD 


LD age pensions are now being dis- 

cussed in every corner of the 

United States. In 35 states pen- 
sion legislation has been enacted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. The Townsend Plan has 
gained tremendous popularity and a bill 
embodying its principles has again been 
introduced in Washington. 

There are many differing points of 
view about old age pensions. They range 
all the way from those on the extreme 
right who deny any government respon- 
sibility, to those who want a drastic 
redistribution of wealth. The best way 
to make up your mind about your position 
is to know every -viewpoint, and this panel 
discussien material should help you. 


Background 
° 

There are good reasons for our present 
interest in old age pensions. The depres- 
sion has thrown millions of men and 
women out of work, and many of them 
have little chance of ever accumulating 
enough money to support themselves in 
their advancing years. 
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Invention of labor-saving machinery has 
lessened the demand for factory workers. 
Even if production returned to the 1929 
level there would still be 7,000,000 out of 
work. In our industrial age many cor- 
porations draw the deadline at 40 for the 
hiring of new employees. 





These five viewpoints are included: 

I. The Government has no responsi- 
bility to provide a living for the aged. 

II. No person should be allowed to 
starve, and if private charity is inade- 
quate the Government should assist in 
supplying the necessities of life. 

III. The Federal Government should 
assist the States in establishing old age 
pensions as part of the Social Security 
Act. 

IV. The Townsend Plan should be 
enacted into law and put into imme- 
diate operation. 

V. The solution of the old age prob- 
lem is a fundamental redistribution of 
wealth. 











When the United States was a younger 
nation the frontier acted as a safety valve. 
Those who could not find jobs went West, 
settled on free homesteads, and became 
independent. Now the frontier is gone, 
and in times of depression those who are 
cannot escape. Their only 
today and pensions to- 


unemployed 
hope is relief 
morrow. 

Technocracy swept the country like 
wildfire in 1932-33. The Technocrats 
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promised every family $20,000 a year fp 
goods, and preached the gospel that we 
were living ‘in an “economy of abundance? 
Under this plan a group of engineers 
would operate our economic system, 
The Technocracy craze died down, and@ 
most people assume that it has been for 
gotten. But the germ has been sown, and 
many people seem to believe that ap 
economy of plenty can be realized by pass- 
ing a law or changing political parties, 

In less than two years after the popular 
interest in Technocracy Huey Long was 
preaching that $5,000, a car and a decent 
house for every family was possible. His 
following was tremendous and “Share-Our- 
Wealth” clubs dotted the United States, 

When the depression forced President 
Roosevelt to inaugurate widespread relief 
in 1933, people came to expect the Goy- 
ernment to take care of them. This is in 
direct contrast to the belief that any man 
could get a job who wanted one, and that 
if he starved it was his own personal fault, 

The Social Security Act passed the 
Seventy-fourth Congress by an overwhelm. 
ing majority. People had come to expect 
and demand Government aid. Soon people 
were saying that the provisions of the 
Act were too conservative. If the Gov- 
ernment could pay a pension of $30 a 
month to the aged, why not more? 

So when Dr. Townsend, retired physi- 
cian in California, proposed the Townsend 
plan, he found a sympathetic audience, 
He was going to do two things that people 
wanted, care for the aged and bring back 
prosperity in doing so. While he admitted 
that he knew very little about economics; 
he argued that his plan was the panacea 
needed to restore prosperity. 

The methods used to deal with social 
security have become an important issue 


_ in the coming presidential election. Con- 


gressmen are wondering what stand they 
should take. It has become a discussion 
topic in radio forums. What do you think 
should be done? The following statements 
may help you to formulate sound opinions: 


VIEWPOINT I 


That the Government has no responsi 
bility to provide a living for the aged. * 


Typical Arguments 


The United States, it is said, is a land 
of equal opportunity. Any person who 
works hard and minds his own business 
will make enough money to provide for 
his old age if he is thrifty. Many of our 
most successful business men started with 
out a cent in their pockets. John D. 
Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, and hun 
dreds of others earned their wealth 
through hard work. 

America is the richest country in the 
world and working conditions here are 
better than they are in any other nation 
If people are too lazy and shiftless to take 
care of themselves, why should the Gov- 
ernment do so? 

There are some people who, through no 
fault of their own, are left without money 
in their old age. A depression may clos¢ 
the bank in which they have their invest 
ments, or illness may prevent them from 
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dive Different Viewpoints on the 


Problems of Security for heAged , 


working. It is the duty of private charity 
to care for these people, which is the 
American way. In no country in _the 
world have business men and corporations 
been more generous with funds for charity. 

This has been a severe depression, but 
prosperity is on the way, and soon every- 
one will be as well off as they were in 
929. America is fundamentally sound, 
there is nothing to fear in the future if 
we only continue to do things as we have 
done them in the past. 


Source Quotations 


“Individual initiative is the foundation 
.. of the prosperity of any people, and 
any system of government that stifles it 

"is merely toying with destruction. 

“There is no such thing as technological 
unemployment. Machines, mergers, Fords 
and Rockefellers have nothing to do with 
it, and neither government edicts nor gov- 
ernment largess can cure it. 

“We cannot give a man something for 
nothing and improve that man. Unless 
some check is placed on social welfare... 
the day will-soon come when a man of 
thirty applying at the employment office 
will find himself regarded as a tottering 
old veteran, wanted by nobody but the 
pension distributor.” 

—Walter Linn, “Social Insurance: 
Constructive Destruction,’ Annals 
of the American Academy, No- 
vember, 1933, Vol. 170. 


“The adoption of laws establishing a 
definite and legal right to support from 
public funds in old age . . . would almost 
inevitably result in a weakening of incen- 
tives to reliability and job-steadiness.” 

—Noel Sargent, “Do We Need Com- 
pulsory Public Employment In- 
surance?”, Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy, November, 1933. 


“I have never seen any road to inde- 
pendence except by saving.” 
—Ez-President Herbert Hoover. 


VIEWPOINT II 


That no old person should be allowed 
to starve, and if private charity is inade- 
quate the Government should assist in sup- 
plying the necessities of life. 


Typical Argument 

Relief must be supplied to old persons 
by the national government only when all 
other sources of aid have been exhausted. 
In normal times this action is not neces- 
sary, but in prolonged depression local 
funds are sometimes inadequate. 

Under the. American system it is the 
duty of the community to care for its 
aged. In the past this method of giving 
charity has worked very well. Churches, 
private charities, and community chests 
can supply all of the money needed during 
normal times. 

There is far less danger of graft and 
bureaucracy when aid is given by local 
groups. The administration of our relief 
under the Roosevelt administration is an 
illustration of what happens when the 
Federal Government tries to handle the 
job. 

Pensions and doles are not wise because 
they encourage people to become shifty 
and lazy. If people know that they are 
going to be taken care of in their old age 
they no longer have an incentive to be 
thrifty and work hard. 


With the return of prosperity the whole 
problem will solve itself. The aged can 
once more look to the locaF community for 
sympathetic and understanding care when 
they are in distress. Increase in employ- 
ment will make it possible for younger 
people to support their parents, as is their 
responsibility. 


Source Quotations 


“Granted that economic conditions are 
at present out of gear, the situation re- 


‘garding the needy aged can be met by 


temporary relief appropriations. In nor- 
mal times the state, county and munici- 
pal governments have cared for the aged. 
The funds, during emergency, should be 
augmented by Federal Emergency relief 
funds, but only for the sake of emergency 
expediency.” 
—Congressional Digest, 
March, 1935, p. 70. 


“The great and fatal mistake made by 
the idealists who paint the beauties of 
guaranteed security is that they utterly 
close their eyes to the devastating fact 
that human beings, for the most part, 
won’t work unless they have to work. In- 
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centive is necessary to the continuation of 
any form of animal life.” 
—Hilding Siverson, Congressional 
Digest, March, 1935, p. 91. 


“Industry has no alternative plan by 
which employment and old age could be 
romade more secure, except to continue re- 
lief of indigent and destitute on a State- 
wide basis and as an emergency proposal. 

“Any social security plan would also 
discourage employment rather than en- 
courage it, because it would increase 
mechanization as a means of reducing pay- 
rolls against which the tax is applied. Many 
businesses have reached the cracking point 
where the strain of such a tax would be 
too great for them to bear up under. 

“There is a temporary excuse for Fed- 
eral assistance to the indigent. I suggest 
such temporary legislation. Instead of re- 
quiring States te conform to certain stand- 


vo 


ards as to social legislation, I would also 
leave the States free to set up their own 
laws. 

“Unless we balance the budget pros- 
perity cannot be restored in this country— 
and that should be our first objective.” 

—James A. Emery, General Counsel, 
National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New York Times, Feb. 7, 735. 


VIEWPOINT III 


That the Federal Government should 
assist the States in administering old-age 
pensions as part of the Social Security Act. 


Typical Argument 


Under the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act which was enacted in 1935 by 
the Seventy-fourth Congress old-age pen- 
sions which it is estimated will average 
about $25 each month will be granted to 
the destitute aged over 65. This amount 
of money is not large, but it will make 
the lives of thousands of old people hap- 
pier, and provide them with a degree of 
economic security. 

The Social Securities Act does not take 
the responsibility away from the States; 
it provides that the national government 
shall match State funds dollar for dollar 
up to a contribution of not more than $15. 
If the State wishes to pay the pensioner 
more than $30 they may do so frem their 
own funds. “State Rights” are kept un- 
der this plan, and the criticism of Fed- 
eral domination cannot be raised. The 
administration of the plan lies within the 
power of State boards already appointed. 

Thirty-five States now have pension 
laws, and the others are expected to pass 
like legislation soon. Edwin E. Witte es- 
timates that about 15 per cent of the 
aged are now eligible for pensions, so the 
initial cost will not be large. 


Source Quotations 


“Old age, unlike unemployment, is a 
natural phenomenon that descends upon 
mankind everywhere with unfailing regu- 
larity. Therefore, the Social Security Act 
treats this problem primarily on a national 
basis. It sets up a Federal system of 
compulsory old-age insurance . . . which 
will provide at least the minimum require- 
ments for health and decency to every 
worker who has reached 65 years of age. 

“These proposals are built upon the Gi- 
braltar of business common sense. There 
is not a dictate of business judgment that 
has been neglected in framing this legis- 
lation.” 

—Sen. Robert F. Wagner, New York, 
Jan. 18, 1935, New York Times. 


“Industry should not be opposed to a 
practical social scheme that will provide 
an income for the aged and destitute 
worker, and industry’s support for such a 
scheme will be based on social reasons to 
the degree to which it recognizes an obli- 
gation to care for worn-out workers.” 

—Robert Howe, Harvard Business 
Review, July, 1930. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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THE VOCATIONAL 
GUESSING GAME 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


AID an old Yankee philosopher: 

“Life is a business of making 
in- 
infor- 


shrewd based on 
sufficient 


mation.” 


guesses 
and unreliable 


This is more true today than ever; 
not that our information is any more 


unreliable nowadays but because it is 


increasingly insufficient. Even the so- 
called “expert” finds it well-nigh im- 
possible to know all about everything 


in his own individual line. 

There are, of course, no vocational 
“experts,” any than there 
economic “experts” or social 
perts.” 


more 


father knows, the women 


whenever you can. 


Willingness to go through this pro- 
cess, and to act upon the results, will 


be a strong indication of your eventual 


success, no matter what kind 


future may bring forth. 


In an early number of Scholastic, 


we shall mention a few “gold mines” 
of vocational information 


are 
“ex- 
The best way to make your 
shrewd guess, vocationally speaking, is 
to get as much information as you can 
from every possible source, study it, 
analyze it, check it up, investigate 
locally, talk with your teachers, prin- 
cipal, guidance director, the men that 
mother 
knows, Uncle Joe and Aunt Sue. Then 
do some more investigating and finally 
get actual experience wherever and 


of 


economic or political developments the 


complex machines. (d) Need of highly 
trained individtals to design and make 
the machines. (e€) Fewer hours of 
labor per day. (f) Increase in avo- 
cational activities and _ leisure-time 
pursuits. 

3. Increase in personal service occu- 
pations. 

4. Increase in public service occupa- 
tions of all kinds. 

5. Probable long-term expansion of 
adult educational facilities, including 
recreational and vocational. 

6. Increase in certain skilled trades 
having to do with machine production, 
like tool-making, heat-treating, die- 
making, sheet metal work, and decrease 
in other skilled trades of the indi- 
vidual craft type, like carpentry, 
stone-cutting, masonry, perhaps. 

7. Increasing difficulty in establish- 
ing and maintaining small, independent 
businesses, except in personal service 
and a few similar lines. 

8. Gradual decentralization of in- 
dustry combined with growth of gar- 
den farming among factory workers. 

9. Continuing overcrowding in cer- 
tain “white-collar” and_ professional 
lines, like the law. Expanding com- 
merce and industry will absorb many 





for your reference ; mean- 
while, let us get on with 
our vocational guessing 
game. 
Here are a few of my 
on occupa- 
for what 


own guesses 
tional trends, 
they are worth: 

1. Long term increase 
of employment in occupa- 
tions having to do with 
the qualitative refinement 
of our civilization: Hous- 
ing, industrial design, re- 
creation, town planning 
and management, for ex- 
ample. 

2. Increase in use of 





Where 
do J FLE in ) 








labor-saving machinery 
of all kinds, bringing 
various consequences in train, such as: 
(a) Displacement, which may be only 


temporary (many people hope), of 


groups of workers whose labor is 
“saved.” (b) Growing proportion of 
routine, repetitive tasks in some lines 
and (c) in other lines, increasing de- 
mand for more intelligent, trained 
workmen to run, repair, and watch 


thousands of clerical workers, but 
many now trained, but not experi- 
enced, in clerical work will have to 
find something else to do. When means 


are found for financing additional 


social services that are really needed 
(such as public health services), many 
white-collar workers trained for these 
services will be absorbed. 


10. More strict selection for higher 
educational institutions—but wider, 
richer, more- varied curricula in secon. 
dary schools, particularly in voca. 
tional courses; opportunity for further 
learning extended, vertically, to adult 
groups of all ages; and downward to- 
ward the provision of nursery schools 
for children below kindergarten age. 

Well, this has turned out to be 4 
pretty dull and stuffy performance as 
most summaries and prophecies usual- 
ly are. Still, you may find it helpful to 
think about and criticize some of these 
statements. 

So as not to run my total of wrong 
guesses any higher, I will now retire 
from the crystal gazing game for the 
time being but in a later number will 
make another appearance in my yogi 
suit to mention a few specific occupa 
tions for men and women that seem 
to have the greatest future possibili- 
ties. 


Questions and Answers 


Letters on 
dressed to Mr. 
Editor, Scholastic, 
Please see 


vocationa! problems should be at 
Robert H. Mathewson, Vocational 
250 E. 43d St., New York City, 
announcement in February 1 issue. 


Can I Get to College? 


Q. I'm a high school senior, get good 
marks, most interested in Science. Have 
a little radio business on the side. Would 
like to go on to college and study elee- 
tronics and physics but have no money, 
Should I develop my radio business after 
graduation or try to get to college some 
how? 

A. My guess is you have the mental 
capacity to succeed in college; your radio 
side-line speaks well for your diligence. If 
your parents don’t need you, would em 
courage you in your attempt to get to 
college. Suggestions: Write to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C, 
for Office of Education pamphlets, “The 
Cost of Going to College? (5c); “Scholar 
ships and Fellowships” (15c); “Self-Help. 
for College Students” (15c); Guidance 
Leaflet on “Electrical Engineering” (5c), 
In the last-named, find list of colleges and 
shop around among these for scholarships 
Inquire about the possibility of govern 
ment aid in the schools you write to. Ask 
about chances for jobs there. If you cant 
get to college this vear, maybe next yeat 
or the year after. I worked three years 
before going to college, many have done the 
same. In case you work, keep studying, 
take a good correspondence course. Oppor 
tunity for an education is not confined 
within college walls. 


Nursing or Home Economics? 
Q. My parents are fairly well-to-do. Am 
taking continuation course in high school 
to make up language credits. I am crag 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Social Studies Section 


Early Celebrations 
of Washington’s Birthday 


OUNT ROCHAMBEALU, com- 
mander of the French allied 
troops during the Revolution- 
ary War, was so happy over 
the first celebration of Washington’s 
birthday at Newport, Rhode Island, 
in 1781, that he wrote General Wash- 
ington about it. The French troops 
paraded, salutes were fired, and all 
Jabor halted that wasn’t necessary. 

They really celebrated Monday, in- 
stead of Sunday, on which the birth- 
day happened to fall, because it was 
the Lord’s day, as the Count put it in 
his letter, and because of Washing- 
ton’s own personal respect for the 
Sabbath. 

Washington, always 
noted for his courtesy, 
acknowledged the let- 
ter from his French 
admirer and friend as 
follows, “The flatter- 
ing distinction paid to 
the anniversary of my 
birthday is an honor 
for which I dare not 
attempt to express my 
gratitude. I confide in 
your Excellency, or 
sensibility, to interpret 
my feelings for this, 
and for the obliging 
manner in which you 
are pleased to an- 
nounce it.” 

But we do not hear of other com- 
munities imitating the Newport ob- 
servance, doubtless inspired by the 
French visitor, until a good while 
later when Philadelphia seemed to be 
making a regular custom of remem- 
bering in a special way this anniver- 
sary of the first President. The Tam- 
many Society, of New York, however, 
had already been keeping this birth- 
day in a special way of its own, be- 
ginning about 1789. 

In Dunlap’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser there is an account of the 
celebration of the day in Philadel- 
phia in 1793. There was a military 
parade to the State House (the seat 
of government was then in Philadel- 
phia), and then to the corner of Ninth 
and Market streets, “where fifteen 
rounds were fired and three cheers 
given.” Later the procession passed 
the President’s house in Market 
Street, and gave a salute, while bells 
pealed out a tribute. The paper notes 
especially the beauty of the weather 
on this the “Excellent Chief Magis- 
trate’s” sixty-second birthday. 

The conclusion of this old paper’s 
account of this 1793 observance is 
well worth remembering now as time 
has agreed so well with the views 


erent I, 


By Norman C. Schlichter 


then expressed. “It is impossible for 
us,” so run the writer’s words, “‘it is 
impossible for any American, or per- 
haps for the people of any nation on 
earth, to refrain from expressing a 
degree of satisfaction at the return 
of every revolving year that prolongs 
the life of a man whose virtues have 
raised him to the very highest pitch 
of esteem.” 

At a later birthday we learn that 
the officers of Philadelphia, major and 
minor, called upon Washington in a 
body to pay their respects. 

The paper already 
referred to, in report- 
ing the 1797 birthday 
happenings in the City 
of Brotherly Love, 
makes special note of 
the peculiar feelings 
of the people because 
this was the last anni- 
versary during Wash- 
ington’s presidency. 

The last birthday of 
his lifetime in 1799 

~. was a gala one at 
N Mount Vernon, when 
his adopted daughter, 
Miss Curtis, was mar- 
ried. 

Washington’s death gave new im- 
petus to the succeeding celebrations of 
February 22 in his honor. 








Questions and Answers 
(Concluded from page 18) 


about nursing but mother and dad tell 
me I couldn’t stand it. I think Ican. They 
are willing to send me to college where 
I could take up home economics. I’m not 
set against home economics but would so 
like to be a nurse! What do you think? 


A. How about a compromise? Try the 
Home Economics college for a year. You’re 
young, and if you still want to be a nurse 
at the end of the year, your college term 
will be all to the good anyway. I’m betting 
you'll stay at the Home Ec college. After 
all, dietetics is not too far removed from 
nursing, there’s more of a demand for 
dietitians—and, they wear nice starched 
uniforms too! 


How About Accountancy? 


Q. Would accountancy be a good thing 
to prepare for? I’m interested in this line 
of work and would like your opinion. 


A. I would say so, if you like figures 
and are pretty good at them. A number of 
universities have good schools of ac- 
counting and several of the advertised 
schools devoted strictly to instruction in 
this field are first-rate. We will send you 
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soon a list of occupational reference books 
where you can find the names of these 
schools. 


Beyond the Horizon 


Q. My folks want me to stay on the 
farm but I want to take up aviation and 
be an explorer maybe. Farming is a pretty 
dull business and I’ve been interested in 
aviation since I was a kid. Can you give 
me some encouragement? 


A. Yours is a common and understand- 
able desire. Would it surprise you if I 
say that I have heard the same plea from 
many rural boys? I wonder if you don't 
look upon aviation as an escape, as a 
chance to get away from surroundings 
that seem drab to you? If your farm is a 
good one, stick with it; later on, when you 
put by a little money, ease your urge for 
adventure in short travel trips once in a 
while. Yes, I’m just another “old fogy” 
advising you to stay at home when you 
want to roam. If that wanderlust is un- 
quenchable, you'll probably break the 
traces, anyway! 


More Power to You 


Q. I'm very good at sewing, and have 
taken the school course in it. Through my 
sister, I've got a chance to get into the 
modelling and design shop of a depart- 
ment store in a nearby city. I think I 
will like the work very much. My friends 
say I ought to take up hairdressing as I 
would make a big success at it. 


A. Congratulations! 
have lots of gumption. Combined with 
some sagacity and a measure of good 
looks, your department store future is as- 
sured. Go to it! 


I'm guessing you 


Getting a Job 


Q. I am a girl who has taken a commer- 
cial course and will graduate with honors 
but have no idea how to go about getting 
a job. Have you any suggestions? 


A. There are several suggestions I might 
give you, but these are all contained, along 
with many other tips that will be of great 
value to you, in a book called She Strives 
to Conquer, Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York, publishers. If your library does 
not have it, they can probably get it for 
you. You’ll like it. 


The Personal Equation 


A group of young men and women were 
asked to decide what were the most im- 
portant requirements for vocational 
achievement. ‘These were some of the an- 
swers: 

Intelligence 

Ability 

Influential friends 
Personality 

Good health 
Perseverance 
Education 

Opportunity 

Interest and enthusiasm 


Some said it was necessary to have 
“pull” to get a job in the first place but 
others stressed that a little “push” on the 
part of the individual ‘helped a lot. 

Here are two personal ingredients that 
are becoming more and more important in 
the world of work: 

The ability to get along well with others 
and the will to work, to take pains, to per- 
form. The first has been called Social 
Skill or Sagacity, the second Motivation. 
Both are invaluable traits to cultivate. 
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Social Studies Section 


SCHOLASTIC 


Mounting Federal Deficit Threatens Inflation 


¢ answer the often heard question, 
“I wonder where the money goes?” 
many people plan their personal 
and family spending by keeping a budget. 
The United States Government has a 
Bureau of the Budget, under a Director, 
to perform these housekeeping functions 
for all of its departments and bureaus. 
The present Director, Daniel W. Bell, 
prepares the budget, but President Roose- 
velt is responsible for it. 

The Budget Director rec@ives from all 
the government departments their esti- 
mates of how much money they will need 
to perform their duties. These figures 
are assembled and revised. ‘Then they 
are reduced or increased according to the 
amount of money the Treasury has, or 
can raise through taxes or borrowing. 
When Congress receives the budget and 
provides the money by passing appropria- 
tion bills, the various Government agen- 
cies can draw on the Treasury for the 
money just as an individual draws on 
his bank account. 

At the opening of Congress in January 
the President presented his budget for 
the fiscal year 1936-37, that is for the 
twelve months beginning next July, and 
Congress now is sweating over ways to 
provide money to meet the expenses of 
the coming year. The budget showed es- 
timated expenses of a little over one 
billion more than the expected revenues, 
but the President said additional money 
would be needed later to carry on the 
work-relief program. ‘The funds from 
the present four-billion-dollar fund will 
be exhausted by June and an additional 
two billion probably will be needed then. 


New Demands Ruin Budget 

Several things then happened to throw 
this budget estimate out the window. Con- 
gress passed the veterans’ bonus bill over 
the President's veto and didnt provide 
additional money to pay it. The Supreme 
Court killed the AAA and ordered the 
government to give back $200,000,000 in 
processing taxes which had been held in 
lower courts awaiting the Supreme Court 
ruling. This AAA ruling threw out the 
expected $500,000,000 that the processing 
taxes would bring to the Treasury in the 
coming year, and raised the problem of 
getting $500,000,000 from somewhere to 
finance a substitute farm program. Money 
also will be needed to pay farmers for 


the present crop production contracts. 
Adding the two billion for relief, over 
two billion more for paying the bonus, 
and more than a half billion for farm 
payments, the deficit of one billion jumps 
to nearly five billion for the year 1936-37. 

The President has indicated he will 
raise the $500,000,000 for the new farm 
program by levying the outlawed AAA 
processing taxes again. They won't be 
called processing taxes but will be “ex- 
cise taxes” on farm products. He then 
intimated that Congress better cook up 
a new tax bill to pay off the bonus. Con- 
gressional leaders got worried. They 
passed the bonus because election time is 
near and they fear the veterans might 
punish them at the polls. However, they 
know that new taxes might cost them 
even more votes. They pointed to the 
fact that the bonus is to be paid in 50- 
dollar bonds which draw three per cent 
interest if the veterans don’t cash them 
now. Providing that many veterans do 
hold these bonds, Congressmen estimated 
that only one billion in money would be 
needed at present. Therefore, they turned 
to the Treasury and suggested that it 
should borrow the money. As Senator 
Bankhead put it when asked about new 
revenue to meet expenses, “Ask Henry 
Morgenthau (the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) where it’s coming from. That ques- 
tion is up to him to answer.” The slogan 
of “Let Henry do it” has been adopted 
unanimously by Congress. Asked about 
the Treasury's ability to borrow 
money, Morgenthau said he would have 
to try it and see. Asked what would 
happen if he didn’t get the money, Mor- 
genthau said, “The moment I can’t borrow 
the money to meet expenses, you will 
have chaos.” He admitted the Govern- 
ment credit still was good but declared 
a further rise in debts might cause the 
banks to stop lending. 


more 


Inflation to the Fore 

The desire to avoid new taxes now has 
given the _ inflationists, 
greenback money, a chance to take the 
spotlight. Led by Wright Patman of 
Texas, they are demanding the printing 
of about $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks to 
pay off the bonus. Senator Frazier and 
Representative Lemke of North Dakota 
also have a bill to print money to help 
farmers pay off the mortgages on their 


supporters of 
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farms. The farm group and the bonus 
group may merge their forces and de- 
mand the printing of around $5,000,000,000 
in greenbacks. They say the Treasury 
now has over $10,000,000,000 in gold 
while only about $6,000,000,000 in paper 
money is in circulation. Therefore, around 
$5,000,000,000 in new greenbacks could 
be issued and still have the backing of 
gold in the Treasury. The Treasury also 
has silver stocks which could be used to 
back up an issue of greenbacks.  Al- 
though the new greenbacks would be sup- 
ported by gold and silver in the Treas- 
ury, there is another danger in this 
process of turning on the printing 
presses to pay government expenses. It 
might open the way for other organized 
groups to force the use of more printing 
press money. When more money is issued, 
it becomes cheaper and can’t buy as much 
goods. Prices go up, and we have a run- 
away inflation. 


Greenback History 

To get a better idea of what happens 
when greenbacks are used to pay Govern- 
ment debts, let's study the Civil War 
finances of our Government. After bor- 
rowing huge sums to pay the costs of the 
war, the Treasury began issuing green- 
backs. These greenbacks promised to pay 
gold or silver, but they were not backed 
up strongly by stocks of this metal. 
Therefore, the greenbacks became cheaper 
and prices went up. It is estimated that 
the war cost millions of dollars more than 
it would have cost if the Government had 
borrowed money instead of using the 
printing presses. Supporters of greenbacks 
say the Government had to issue _ this 
money because banks were charging 7 per 
cent interest on money borrowed ‘by the 
Treasury. They said greenbacks were 
the only answer to that problem. 

But when greenbackers present their 
arguments now, their opponents can say, 
“While interest rates were seven per cent 
during the Civil War, they are now down 
to 2 per cent and less. Therefore the 
Government can borrow money cheaply.” 
Greenback supporters declare we shouldn't 
borrow money because that just gives the 
banks a chance to make more money. 
Chairman M. S. Eccles of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
answers these arguments. “It must be 
remembered,” he said, “that there are ex- 
penses in connection with the issuance of 
currency and keeping it in circulation, 
and the cost of keeping greenbacks in 
circulation today is more per year than 
the present rate that the Government is 
paying on its short-time loans.” 

Even if the inflation bloc forces a bill 
through Congress, the President is almost 
sure to veto it and few people think the 
Senate would pass it over his veto. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vetoed the Patman bonus 
bill because of its greenback payments. 

Despite all reports, the President has 
said he won’t cut down on relief expenses 
even though the deficit is rising. He has 
ordered the transfer of funds to the 
Works Progress Administration in order 
to keep this department working full 
force. 
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Social Studies Section 


The Course of National Affairs 


° The fight over indus- 
Miners trial and craft union- 
ism, which has_ been 

raging within the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor, now threatens to 
split that organization wide open. The 
A. F. of L. is an organization of over 
3,500,000 workers who are grouped in 
trade unions throughout the nation. Sup- 
porters of industrial unions, led by John 
L. Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, are being strongly 
opposed by President William Green of 
the A. F. of L., which favors craft unions. 
Industrial (sometimes called “vertical” ) 
unions enlist all the workers of one in- 
dustry—coal miners, garment workers— 
while the craft (or “horizontal” ) unions 
include workers doing. the same kind of 


William Green (left), President of the A. F. of L., tries sme 
(right), President of the 
United Miners, that Lewis should give up his fight for 


to convince John L. Lewis 


industrial unions. 


job in different industries. The United 
Mine Workers, composed of men doing 
every type of work around a coal mine, is 
an outstanding example of an industrial 
union (Schol. No. 3, 1934, P. 20). 

After failing to get, industrial unionism 
extended within the A. F. of L. during its 
last convention, Lewis formed a Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. This 
Committee has been carrying on an “edu- 
cational” campaign to promote industrial 
unions. Lewis and Green engaged in a 
battle of words in the nation’s press and 
Lewis finally resigned from the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L., which is the 
directing force of the Federation. The 
Council met recently and ordered Lewis 
to disband his Committee for Industrial 
Organization. It declared that the indus- 
trial union fight would weaken the whole 
labor movement. Lewis pointed out that 
in 55 years the Federation had organized 
only 3,500,000 men out of the nation’s 
30,000,000 wage-earners. He blamed this 
on craft unions, which he said were more 
concerned with protecting the skilled 
workers, such as electricians, machinists, 
and carpenters. He declared the large 
mass-production industries, like steel, auto- 
mobiles, radios, and rubber used semi- 
skilled or unskilled laborers, and if these 
men were to be protected they must be 
organized in industrial unions. To have 
all men in one industry grouped in one 
union would make it easier for the union 
to enforce its demands for fair wages and 
hours of work. If the workers were split 
up in several unions, the chance for unified 
action would be lessened greatly, Lewis 
said. 

The United Mine Workers opened its 
convention in Washington recently with 
% coal producing states and 500,000 miners 
represented by the 1700 delegates. Presi- 
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dent Green, who used to be a miner him- 
self, appealed to the delegates not to split 
the Federation by supporting industrial 
unionism. Lewis called for a standing vote 
in favor of Green’s policies. Three men 
stood up. He called for a standing vote 
on industrial unions. The delegates leaped 
to their feet roaring approval. Lewis 
turned to Green and said, “You have the 
answer of the United Miners.” The dele- 
gates then gave President Lewis and the 
executive council authority to withhold 
$48,000 in annual dues from the A. F. of 
L., and take any other steps to promote 
industrial unions. This may mean a direct 
break with the Federation, and the forma- 
tion of a new organization led by the 
miners. Eight other unions are supporting 
the United Mines Workers. 

After hearing Lewis praise 
President Roosevelt as “the 
greatest humanitarian Presi- 
dent that the United States 
has ever known,” the dele- 
gates approved a resolution 
to contribute money to the 
Roosevelt campaign fund. 
This is the first time since 
1924 that a labor organiza- 
tion has directly entered a 
presidential campaign. In 
1924 the executive council of 
the A. F. of L. supported 
the candidacy of Senator 
Robert M. La _ Follette. 
Democrats were pleased by 
the miners’ action. This 
union is the strongest one in 
the A. F. of L. and has over 
million dollars in_ its 
treasury. For the past two 
years it has shown political 
power in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. Senator Rush Holt credits the 
miners with electing him in the West 
Virginia campaign. 

Mine leaders have supported President 
Roosevelt since he first set up the NRA. 
When the NRA was ruled unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, the Guffey Coal 
Stabilization bill was passed. It is called 
the “Litthe NRA” and seeks to check 
over-production and the resulting slashes 
in prices and wages which have been ram- 
pant in coal mining for several years. The 
American Liberty League’s committee of 
lawyers, known as the “amateur Supreme 
Court,” has declared the Guffey bill un- 
constitutional. The Miners denounced the 
Liberty League as “un-American” and op- 
posed to the rights of labor. The Guffey 
bill now is being considered by the Su- 
preme Court. If it is called unconstitu- 
tional by the Court, the miners have in- 
timated they will call a strike. 

Congress to pass 


Neutrality to a 
a neutrality bill 


which will keep us out of war are causing 
a war of words among experts who dis- 
agree on this subject. The battle over 
neutrality burst into the open recently 
when Senator Hiram Johnson of C€ali- 
fornia, an opponent of the Administra- 
tion’s bill, released secret testimony given 
to the Senate Foreign Relations com- 
mittee by John Bassett Moore, well- 
known authority on _ international law. 
Moore, a former Judge of the World 
Court—an international body to settle 
disputes among nations—called the bill a 
“curious blend of homicidal with suicidal 
mania.” 

Moore is a violent opponent of the 
League of Nations, as an organization to 


The’ efforts of 


preserve peace in the world, and believes 
that the League will draw us into a war 
if we aren’t cautious. The provisions in 
the bill allowing the President to block 
shipments to warring nations of “border 
line” war materials, such as cotton, oil 
and copper, as well as arms and ammuni- 
tion, drew Moore’s 
fire. He said this 
would make _ the 
President a dictator 
and might draw us 
into a war. Other 
students of neutral- 
ity disagree with 
Moore. They point 
out that the Presi- 
dent is only allowed 
to block shipments 
of “border line” ma- 
terials above’ the 
normal amounts that 
the nations usually 
purchase from us. They also show that 
this embargo is to be applied with equal 
force to all warring nations. Still others 
attack this view on the grounds that an 
equal embargo would cripple a weak 
nation which might have been attacked by 
another. They object to punishing the 
victim along with the aggressor. Although 
Moore said the bill placed us in a position 
of cooperating with the League of Nations, 
other critics said it isolated us completely 
from any honest efforts to preserve peace 
by international cooperation. 

Moore restated his belief in the Amer- 
ican version of “freedom of the seas,” 
which means we have the right to trade 
with any nation we please regardless of 
whether a war is going on. He disagrees 
with the contention’ that war trade caused 
us to enter the World War, and said we 
were forced into the war because we 
didn’t stand up for our “neutral rights.” 
Admiral William S. Sims, who commanded 
the American Navy during the War, dis- 
agrees with Moore. Sims declares we 
cannot stay out of a war unless we are 
willing to cut our trade to the limit and 
stay away from war zones. He said we 
must take our choice of losing money by 
not trading, or losing greater amounts of 
money and men by being drawn into a 


war. 
Youth and the Federal Emerg- 
ency Relief Administra- 
tion, the Federal Government has made 
some effort to assist the unemployed young 
people of the United States during the 
present depression. In June, 1935, the first 
official drive to aid 
youth was under- 
taken when the Gov- 
ernment organized 
the National Youth 
Administration 
‘Schol., Sept. 21, 
1935). So far, the 
NYA has succeeded 
in keeping in high 
schools and colleges 
approximately 300,- 
Zadigy (000 students. More 
than 4,000 graduate 
students are being 
permitted to pursue «their studies with 
NYA aid in 136 colleges.and universities. 
From a fund of $50,000,000 the NYA 
pays these graduate students between $25 
and $30 a month. For 100,000 under- 
graduates in nearly 1,600 colleges and 
universities there is a monthly allowance 
of $15. They earn this money by work in 
research, library, museum, or laboratory 
(Continued on page 27) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Throughout Ger- 
Germany many, on January 

30, people 
marched, sang, and waved fiags as they 
celebrated the third anniversary of Hit- 
ler’s rule. “Der Fuehrer” became Chan- 
cellor on January 30, 1933. At Berlin, 
26,000 brown-shirted Storm Troopers of 
the National Socialist party stood at rigid 
attention and heard Hitler tell of the 
past accomplishments and the _ future 
tasks of his government. He declared 
Germany was now a united nation and 
added, “Whoever opposes us now does it 
not because we are Nazis, but because 
we restored military independence to 
Germany.” 

Under the National Socialist theory of 
the “totalitarian state,’ the individual 
citizen must accept the absolute power 
of Hitler. Free discussion and criticism 
of officials, as we know it in America, 
does not exist. The State is supreme 
and the Nazi ideal of discipline will per- 
mit no opposition. This program has 
brought the destruction of independent 
labor unions, which once had been power- 
ful forces in Germany for the protection 
of the working man. The Catholic and 
Protestant churches have been attacked 
continually as the Nazis seek to extend 
their power over religion. Savage perse- 
cution and numerous laws have deprived 
the Jews of citizenship, prohibited their 
intermarriage with Germans, barred them 
from holding public office, and ruined 
their businesses. Thousands of Jews have 
been imprisoned and thousands more have 
fled the country. ‘The recent killing of 
a German Nazi by a Jew in Switzerland 
has increased anti-Jewish feeling. 


Why Hitler Holds His Power 


Anne O'Hare McCormick, N.Y. 
Times correspondent, explains the reasons 
for Hitler’s continued power in Germany. 
“A journey through the Third Reich as 
the fourth year of National Socialist rule 
opens, must convince any observer that 
Hitler still reigns supreme because he has 
achieved for Germany the one right the 
Germans value and desire more than all 
the rights they have lost. This is the 
right of independence. External freedom, 
they call it, meaning military power. 
Whatever Germans blame on the Nazi 
regime, they are thankful to Hitler for 
his successful revolt sagainst the Ver- 
sailles treaty,” which had denied Ger- 
many the right to rearm. 

To explain why Hitler came to power, 
let us go back to the days after the 
World War. When Germany was forced 
to make peace in 1918, the German Kaiser 
fled to Holland. <A council of People’s 
Commissioners took over the Government 
and proclaimed the Republic. An elec- 
tion was held to select a National As- 
sembly which met at Weimar in 1919, 
elected Friederich Ebert President of 
the Republic and adopted the “Weimar 
Constitution.” 

The victorious Allies forced Germany 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles. She 
lost 27,000 miles of territory and all her 
colonies, her army and navy were cut to 
the limit, and her, air force abolished. 
The war guilt clause of the Treaty blamed 
Germany exclusively for the war and she 
was ordered to pay a crushing war. debt. 

Germany lost 2,000,000 men in the war 
and 800,000 civilians had died of starva- 
tion. Her finances were ruined and the 
people became more embittered as they 
saw France, Britain and other nations 
continuing to increase their armies while 


keeping Germany helpless. Meanwhile, 
the National Socialist German Labor 
Party (known as the Nazis) was gaining 
power. It had been founded in 1920 
at Munich by Adolf Hitler, one-time 
Austrian house painter who served in the 
German army during the war and later 
obtained German citizenship. The Nazis 
were violently anti-Jewish and opposed 
to the Republican Constitution. Hitler, 
a brilliant, fiery speaker, won the people 
ever by promising to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem and_ restore Germany’s 
military power. In 1932 Von Hindenburg 
beat Hitler for the presidency only after 
a close battle. By 1933 the Nazis had 
enough members elected to the Reichstag, 
the law-making body, to force Hinden- 
burg to appoint Hitler Chancellor. In 
this post he became the real ruler of 
Germany since the aged Von Hindenburg 
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N.Y. Daily Mirror 
ONE BOY, THREE CANDLES 


took little part in the Government. Hit- 
ler’s march to supreme power began. The 
Reichstag building was destroyed in a 
mysterious fire. The Nazis blamed the 
Communists and began a drive against 
them. The next day, February 28, 1933, 
a decree abolished all the articles of the 
Weimar Constitution that guaranteed the 
Germans their liberties. The Nazis took 
supreme control and the Reichstag voted 
dictatorial powers to the Hitler Govern- 
ment for four years. On August 2, 1934, 
President Von Hindenburg died and Hit- 
ler took the titles of Fuehrer and Reich 
Chancellor. Shortly before that Hitler 
crushed a rebellion against him by Cap- 
tain Roehm of the Storm Troopers (Nazi 
party members). This “blood purge” cost 
the lives of Roehm and other ring lead- 
ers and the German Army became the 
most powerful force in Germany for the 
preservation of peace. The semi-military 
Storm Troopers have continued to lose 
their former powers. 


Foreign Policy 


moves, beginning in 
1933, Hitler lifted Germany to a_posi- 
tion of power in Europe. He withdrew 
from the disarmament conference because 
Germany’s demands for arms equality 
were not met by the other nations. Ger- 
many resigned from the League of Na- 
tions because Hitler declared the League 
was used to keep Germany weak. The 
German armed forces, kept under cover, 
snddenly in March, 1935, were paraded 


In several swift 


before all Europe. Arms factories work 
overtime arming Germany, and univers 
military service was ordered. Italy’s qua, 
rel with the League of Nations oy 
Ethiopia placed Hitler in a strategic pog. 
tion. Britain and France are now forge 
to treat Germany carefully while t 
have the Italo-Ethiopian problem on thej 
hands. 

But while Germany has _regaing 
dominance on the Continent, her affaiy 
at home are not prospering. Unemploy. 
ment has been cut from six to thre 
million by the use of labor camps ang 
public works projects. The wages paid 
for this work have been very low. kp 
dustry also was ordered to absorb ty 
million men. It did that but was forced 
to cut wages in order to give more me 
work. It is estimated that less thay 
50,000 Germans have a yearly income of 
over $8,000, and the poor classes apr 
suffering from shortage of food. Indus 
try has been aided by the German rearma 
ment, but this can not go on much longer, 
Hjalmar Schacht, the economic dictator, 
is hard pressed to get money to buy the 
recessary raw materials from other ne 
tions. In a few months he will have 
to call for more loans and it is doubt 
ful if the German banks can supply the 
money. 

Although Germany is rearming she 
is not expected to start a war very soon, 
She vitally needs raw materials and col 
onies and she may use her military and 
naval power to gain these necessities 
within the next few years. It appears the 
continued power of Hitler depends o 
whether he can keep the German _ people 
interested enough in their new military 
power to forget they have — empty 


stomachs. 
The League sisi: sis: 
tions had lined 
up solidly against Italy’s invasion of 
Ethiopia, George Lansbury, former Labor 
leader of the House of Commons, has 
challenged the British Government to sup 
port a similar organization to wipe out 
the causes of war. 


Noting that the 


Several months ago, Lansbury resigned 
his position as head of the British Labor 
party because he opposed the use of sane 
tions against Italy. He declared they 
would lead to war. He said that Italy 
was in the wrong but contended the 
League’s policy was wrong too. Recently, 
Lansbury renewed his attacks on League 
sanctions by demanding that the British 
Government, through the League of Ne 
tions, call a conference to deal with the 
problem of nations who don’t have enough 
raw materials or colonies. This need 
for raw materials and colonies, said Lan 
bury, is the chief cause of war, and 
you can’t remove the causes of war just 
by punishing a nation which determines 
to get its share of the world’s wealth 

Lloyd George, war-time Prime Minister, J 
supported Lansbury. “I don’t _ believe 
you'll have peace in the world,” he said, 
“until you reconsider the mandates, and 
I feel an obligation on me, as one of those 
who represented the British Empire it 
making the Treaty of Versailles, to say 
this.” After the war, Britain, France, 
and other Allied nations were given ma 
dates, or control over huge areas of land, 
while Germany was stripped of her cok 
onies. Italy has declared she did_ not 
get her just share. Japan claims that 
her moves in China have been taken t 
obtain necessary land and raw materials 

(Concluded en page 27) 
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Who’s Who in the News 
ANGEL OF THE TENEMENTS 


Recently the students of Abraham Lin- | 


coln High School, Brooklyn, voted Miss 
Lillian D. Wald “the outstanding citizen 
of New York City.’ 

Miss Wald’s 40 years 

of unselfish service 

also earned her the 

title, “New York's 

Jane Addams.” Jane 

Addams at Hull 

House in Chicago, 

and Miss Wald at 

the Henry Street 

Settlement both car- 

ried on a ceaseless 

fight for the poor 

and the sick in the WALD 

slum areas of these two cities. Like Jane 
Addams, Miss Wald is a pacifist who be- 
lieves in international cooperation, makes 
no secret of her radical sympathies. Hel- 
ena H. Smith wrote in The New Yorker, 
“the best people have continued to sing 


her praises and give her their financial | 


support.” 

Miss Wald wes a young, Ohio-born 
Jewish girl in Rochester, New York, when 
she determined to answer the call of the 


sick, poor and helpless. She went to work | 


in the dismal slums of the lower East 
Side. The wealthy Jacob H. Schiff aided 
by giving her a building at 265 Henry 
Street. For 40 years the personality of 
Lillian Wald made this organization a 
powerful force for good. In 1933, when 
she was 66, Miss Wald retired from active 
duty, but the Henry Street Settlement 


continues, as a monument to her unselfish | 


service to humanity. 


CAP AND GOWN 


When the Republican-Fusion LaGuardia 
became Mayor of New York City after 
the 1933 elections, the Tammany Hall 

Democratic organi- 

zation did a little 

house cleaning in an 

effort to win back 

the voters who 

strayed away from 

the party fold. A 

new leader was se- 

lected and the Tam- 

: - many Tiger, well 

/ \ known symbol of the 

| party, stepped forth 

DOOLING wearing a collegiate 

cap and gown. Which 

means that James J. Dooling, the new 
leader, is a different kind of boss. 

Dooling was graduated from the liberal 
arts college and law school at Fordham 
University. He also received a liberal edu- 
cation in practical politics. His father, 
Peter J. Dooling, was a Tammany district 





chief for 39 years, and, upon returning | 
from the World War, Dooling assisted his | 


father, later became district leader. 


Though he looks like a prize fighter—his | 


nose was broken several times when he 
played football at Fordham—Dooling is 


rather good looking and is the best dressed | 


leader that Tammany ever had. He has a 


low, pleasant voice and has helped rebuild 
Tammany Hall by keeping his mouth shut | 


most of the time and working behind the 


Scenes. The coming political campaign is | 
the biggest threat to Dooling’s continued | 


leadership. Although Tammany has sup- 


ported President Roosevelt, Dooling de- | 


cided to send Al Smith to the Democratic 
presidential convention if he wants to go. 
Since Smith has threatened to “take a 
walk” if the Democrats support Roosevelt, 


many loyal Tammany Democrats are | 


violently opposed to Dooling’s support ql 
Smith, and revolt is brewing in the Hall. 


@ No matter what your sport—boxing or baseball, football or fenc- 
ing—Shredded Wheat helps you put a wallop in the training table diet. 

For Shredded Wheat steps in with real nourishment, real food 
value, that every athlete needs. 

Of all grains, wheat is the champion. It stands out on top with 
Nature’s most perfect balance of vital food essentials. And Shredded 
Wheat is 100% whole wheat—nothing added, nothing taken away. 
It supplies the carbohydrates, vitamins, proteins and mineral salts 
that help produce energy, endurance and general al body fitness. 

Try Shredded Wheat for tomor- 2 
row's breakfast. Eat it at least once 
a day. You'll dive in with a lusty 
appetite, too. Because Shredded 
Wheat is not only rich in nourish- 
ment—it’s a real treat to eat, crisp 
and tempting. 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 
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IN THE SWIM 


The final of two articles on 
“How to Swim the Crawl Stroke’’ 


By JAMES H. REILLY 


Swimming Coach, Rutgers University 


described the action of the arms in swimming the mod- 

ern crawl stroke, which is man’s fastest way of getting 
through the water under his own power. In this article we 
want to take up the details of leg action, and then we will 
have our model swimmer go through the full stroke so that 
we may see how the various parts of the crawl stroke—the 
arms, legs, position of body in the water, and breathing—are 
coordinated to make for the most efficient action. 

Beginners who learn to swim by using the frog kick in 
which the legs are kicked out and brought together again, 
have considerable difficulty when they try the flutter kick, 
which is the type that goes with the crawl stroke. The 
flutter, because of its constant rapid action, as the name 
suggests, supplies a steady, uninterrupted power not to be 
gained from the slower frog kick, which is the legal kick for 
the breast stroke. 

The simplest method of learning the flutter is to hold on 
to the side of the pool and practise the kick independent of 
any arm action. Hold on to the side of the pool (the 
gutter), with one hand, place the other 18 inches below the 
against the side of the pool. This will 
out and straight, with the 


[: OUR article in the February 1 issue of Scholastic, we 


surface of the water 
enable you to hold your body 
shoulders and body fully submerged. The body, from 
shoulders to toes, should be held horizontally. The legs are 
held close together and extended full length with the toes 
pointing back. (See Fig. 1). Now start the action, thrash- 
ing the legs up and down in alternate beats. The legs move 
from the hips, but there is a slight bend at the knees and 
ankles. It is a short stroke, the down beat ending just below 
the hips and the up beat at the break of the water. This 
type of flutter kick is known as the relaxed kick, because 
of the flexibility and break at the knees and ankles. It is 
more generally used today than the straight-leg kick (Fig. 
2) in which the knee break is slighter, and the foot itself is 
not bent at the ankle. This flexibility has been popularized 
all the more by the Japanese swimmers, who won a majority 
of the 1932 men’s Olympic events at Los Angeles. Other swim- 
mers naturally inquired into the reasons for the Japanese 
superiority, and found that this flexibility in the leg action 
The Japanese are by heredity 
Their very mode 


was one of the principal ones. 
a nimble people, and especially in the legs. 
of sitting, 

with legs fold- 

ed under them, 

contributes to 

this flexibility. 

We now 

combine the 

float and kick 

and then add 


the arm actions. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SWIMMING RECORDS 








DISTANCE 
AND COURSE 
LENGTH 


NATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
RECORD 





20-YD. COURSE 
Pools not more than 75 yds 
and not less than 60 yds. in 
length 


__—‘Free Style 


40 YARDS 


~~ 100 YARDS 





18s. 
William potlinger 
Academy H. y) 
19 at 





53.2s. 
Matthew J. Chrostowski 
Providence Ceniral H. 8. 
(R. 1.), 1935 





220 YARDS 


2m.18. _ 
n Macionis 


Jo 
Philadelphis Central H. S., 
1933 





440 YARDS 


5m.2.6s. 
Andrew Clark 
Detroit Northwestern H. S., 
1935 





Breast Stroke 
100 YARDS 


Back Stroke 
100 YARDS 


1m.3.8s. 
John Higgins 
Providence Central H. 
(R. L.), 1935 





59.8s. 
Adolf Kiefer 


Chicago Roosevelt H. S 
1935 





Relay Racing 
160 YARDS 





300 YARDS MEDLEY 


1m.15.6s. 
Atlantic City Po S. (N.J.), 


(Bew, Uni. ‘Turner, 
Scheerer) 


3m.11.6s. 
Chisholm H. 8. 
(Chisholm, Minn.) 
(Lindgren, Vittanen, 
Erickson) 1930 








SHORT COURSE 
Poole under 150 feet and 
not less than 75 feet. 


anes ee 
____50 YARDS 


23.6s. 
Matthe w Chrostowski 
Providence Central H. 8S. 
(R. 1.), 1935 


NATIONAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
RECORD 


Record of this event (discon. 
tinued) removed from books 
Intercollegiate record for 6 


29.4s. 
Ogden Dalrymple 
Univ. of Michigan, 1935 


51.5s. 
Albert Schwartz 
Northwestern U., 1930 





2m.12.2s. 
David L. Livingston 
Yale University, 1934 


4m.51.2s. 


Ted Wiget 
Stanford Univ., 1933 


No intercollegiate record for 
this distance. Intercollegiate 
record for 200 yds. is: 

eee 

John Kasley 

Univ. of Michig san, 1935 
No intercollegiate record for 
this distance. Intercollegiate 

record for 150 yds. is: 
m. ts. 

Taylor Drysdale 
_Univ. of Michigan, 1935 


Record of this event (dis- 
continued) removed from 
books 


2m.59s. 
University of Michigan 
(Drysdale, Kasley, Dal- 
rymple), 1935 
22.9s. 
Charles Flachmann 
Univ. of Illinois, 1935 





100 YARDS 


53.2s. 
Matthew Chrostowski 
Providence © ente: “t H. S. 
(R. I.) 


51.6s. 
Walter Spence 
Rutgers Univ., 1933 





220 YARDS 


2m.18.2s. 
John Macionis 
Phila. Central H. S. (Pa.) 
1933 





440 YARDS 


5m.5.6s. 
James Gilhula 
Detroit Southeastern H. 8S. 
1932 





Breast Stroke 
100 YARDS 
Back Stroke 
100 YARDS 
Relay Racing 

200 YARDS 
400 YARDS 





1m.4.2s. 
John Higgins 
Providence Central H. 8S. 
(R. I.), 1935 





Im.1s. 
Albert Vande Weghe 
Paterson Central H. 8S. 
(N. , 1934 


1m.36.3s. 

Trenton H. S. (N. J.) 
Mansfield, Mikousky. Tom- 
linson, Stanley), 1935 

4m.6/10s. 
Atlantic City H. S. (N.J.) 
(Scheerer, Bring, Turner, 
Uhl), 1925 





150 YARDS MEDLEY 


300 YARDS MEDLEY 





1m.26s. 

Trenton H. S. (N.J.) 
(Mikousky, Hough, Stanley), 
1935 

3m.10s. 
Providence Central H. 8. 
(R. 1.) 


(Chrostowski, Wigxine, 


Soltysiak) 1935 





2m.11.5s. 
Jack Medica 
Univ. of Washington, 1935 


4m.42.5s. 
Jack Medica 
Univ. of Washington, 1935 


No intercollegiate record for 
this — ae for 200 
s: 
2m.27. bs. 
ohn Kasley 
Univ at Michigan, 1935 
No intercollegiate record for 
this event. Record for 150 
yds. is: 
1m.38s. 
George Kojac 
Rutgers University, 1930 


Record of this event (discon- 
tinued) removed from books 


3m.34s. 
Yale University. 1935 
(Rogers. Cooke, Wilson, 
Livingston) 


No event 


3m.8/10s. 
University of Michigan 
(Drysdale, Kas ley, Dal- 
rymple), 193: 








These 


are practiced 


develop. The six-beat craw] is now our aim. 











SrRAIiGHT-LEG MICK 


while holding the breath, the pupil stand- 
ing up to rest after three or four strokes. 
Next we attempt to breathe while swim- 
ming. Upon the extension of one arm, 
the head is turned on a lateral pivot and 
the mouth opened while the face is turned 
to the side. The inhalation is made 
through the open mouth and _ never 
through the nose. On the recovery of the 
upper arm the head is turned into the 
water and the breath exhaled through 
the nostrils into the water. This permits 
the breath to go out slowly and prevents 
the sudden loss of buoyancy through too 
quick an exhalation. We have now 
acquired a working crawl. There are 
niceties of style that added practice will 


To acquire this we must count the beats of 
the feet, and fit them to the arm action. 
When the right arm extends, the right leg 
kicks; we follow this kick with two other 
beats before the left arm and left leg 
kick on the left arm extension. This 
makes right, left, right kicks with the 
right arm, and left, right, left kicks with 
the left arm. The kicks that are made 
when each arm extends are called major 
beats and can be and usually are heavier 
and stronger than the two following ones. 
This rhythm is used for both sprinting 
and distance, the beats of the legs being 
adjusted to the cadence of the arms. 
The head position is important. The 
ear and cheek must be flat in the water 
(Concluded on next page) 
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“SOCIAL STUDIES 
s SIGNPOSTS « 


Guide to Municipal Government (Eagle 
Library, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., $1.25) com- 
piled by Rebecca B. Rankin, Librarian of 
the New York Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, will be welcomed by all who wish 
to be informed on civic affairs. While the 
publication deals with the city of New 
York alone, it furnishes a valyable refer- 
ence book for civics classes. 

o 


The Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion (Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) will send upon request a copy of Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton’s article, “The Trouble 
with Capitalism Is the Capitalists,” which 
appeared in the November issue of For- 
tune. Dr. Moulton is president of the 
Brookings Institution, which made the im- 
portant surveys of production, consump- 
tion, capital, and income upon which the 
article is based. 

« 


Bruce Bliven, editor of the New Re- 
public, contributes “What’s on the People’s 
Mind” as the lead article in the February 
Current History. Mr. Bliven reports that 
people the country over are more cheerful 
than they were a year ago. He finds that 
the popularity of President Roosevelt is 
suffering a sharp decline, yet predicts that 
he will win the 1936 election by a narrow 
margin. “The depression as a whole,” he 
says, “has made startlingly small change 
in the thinking of the average American.” 

* 


High school debaters will want to make 
use of “Why Not Do Without Clinics? 
What Happened When Dayton Tried It” 
which is contributed to the February Sur- 
vey Graphic by Mary Ross. Dayton doc- 
tors complained, and all of the clinics were 
closed. But now they will be reopened 
because the city cannot afford to do with- 
out them. Group medical practice seems 
to work better than individual treatment 
in caring for the poor and needy. 

7 


Interest in how to preserve American 
neutrality is strong, and if you want to 
find out more about it read “A Study in 
Neutrality Legislation,” distributed by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York City. The pamphlet 
sells for 5 cents. 

* 


The Booklist for February (published 
by the American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) has a two-page list of “Free 
and Inexpensive Material” available for 
the high school. Many of the items have 
been reviewed in this column, but the list 
should be used extensively. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air con- 
tinues to gain in popularity. The pro- 
gram is broadcast over the NBC-WJZ 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company at 9.30 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time, each Thursday evening. Copies of 
the speeches can be secured by writing the 
League for Political Education, 123 W. 
43rd St., New York City, and enclosing 10 
cents. Many high school classes are using 
the broadcasts as part of their school 
course of study. 

* 


Sweden: The Middle Way (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, $2.50), by 
Marquis Childs, pictures a country that is 
charting a middle way between collectiv- 
ism and unregulated private enterprise. 
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S$O...YOU WANT TO BE 


AN ATHLETE 


A BOY must know what to do 
to be a star. He must have the 


energy to do it. 


Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 
are delicious with milk or 
cream. The nourishment of A 
toasted wheat. Plus enough 


bran to be mildly laxative. 


Every package has expert 
coaching printed on the back. 
Covering all important games 
and sports. One panel free with 
every package you buy. 

Get Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes from your grocer. Al- 
ways oven- 


fresh and de- 


’ 

licious. Made Rallogge 
, m |PEP 2 
by Kellogg in of 
Pratthe Creek, pBRAMLELAKES | 
attle Creek. WHEAT rg 
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THIS FREE COACHING WILL HELP 


Expert coaches and players have 


written some important tips on 
popular sports. Men like Bill 
Tilden, Gene Sarazen, Buster 
Crabbe, Ward Lambert, Nat Hol- 
man. You get a free lesson in sport 
on every package of Kellogg’s PEP 
Bran Flakes. Save the package 
panels. Collect a complete sports 
library. Your grocer has what you 
need to help you become an athlete. 
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Sweden has prospered and has remained 
a democracy. Cooperatives do 20 per cent 
of the country’s wholesale and _ retail 
trade and 10 per cent of its manufactures. 
One-third of all households in the country 
are affiliated with the cooperative move- 
ment. 

Public and private agencies operate side 
by side. Bread prices went down one-third 
when the cooperative mills began business, 
and electric bulbs went down 50 per cent. 
Last August the unemployment in Sweden 
was 43,000. At that same rate (in pro- 
portion to population) the United States 
would have less than 1,000,000 out of 
jobs. 


All students in the colleges and secon- 
dary schools of New England are eligible 
for a Peace Poster competition sup- 
ported by the New England Student 


Christian Movement. Each school is asked 
to send its three best posters to Eunice 
Hull, Tyler House, Smith College, before 
March 15. Awards of $5, $3 and $2 in 
peace books will be given the winners. 








In the Swim 
(Concluded from page 24) 


when breathing and the entire face and 
forehead flat in the water on exhalation. 
If the head is raised there is a tendency 
to pull too soon with the arms in an effort 
to keep the head high. 

The hips should be lower than any other 
part of the body with the legs lifted up 
to the surface of the water. When sprint- 
ing the arms should be about six or eight 
inches under the surface, when fully ex- 
tended. 
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“Those Having 
Lamps Till Pass 
Them on to Others” 


Plato might have meant 
éither of two things when 
he propounded this 
thought. 


Men who achieve inspire 
their fellows to succeed. 
They light the way. 


Or he may have been 
urging those who have 
seen the light to give others 
the benefit of their experi- 


ence. 


Ask the well-insured man 
why he believes in such 
protection. There are 
many good reasons for it. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company 
of America 
Epwarp D. Durftretp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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FOLLOWING THE FILM$§ 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Double Attractions 


HEN the depression was at its 
worst, theaters in various sec- 
tions of the United States began 


offering bargains to induce attendance. 
The most common of these was “two shows 
for the price of one.’ The former film 
programs consisted of a feature picture, 
a cartoon, a travel or science picture, a 
newsreel, and often another short drama 
of some kind. The length of time for all 
was about two hours. Then came “the 
double bill”, with two full length features, 
often unsuitably paired to provide for 
general appeal. ‘The cartoon and newsreel 
were usually retained. With two features, 
the present program runs over three hours 
in length. ‘The results are two-fold. ‘The 
newer spectacle pictures of first class type 
are being made increasingly longer to 
prevent their being shown in double bills. 
Some of them alone will run over two 
hours and a half. On the other hand, we 
are having many pictures that are made 
to run double. Many of these dual fea- 
tures have been downright bad, and have 
“gotten by” only because of the presence 
of a good picture as a running mate. Many 
are harmless, neither especially good nor 
bad. Some of the studios, however, are 
now concerning themselves decidedly over 
these shorter and less expensive pictures 
and are giving us fairly good results. The 
double bill, however, is under fire. High 
school film fans may well inquire into the 
respective merits of the single and double 
billing systems and their effects, especially 
as they concern younger children. 
Timothy’s Quest (Paramount, Dir. Charles 

Barton. Based on the novel of Kate 

Douglas Wiggin). 

The change that children can make in 
human lives is nowhere more clearly shown 


than in this popular old story. An auster 
old maid (Elizabeth Patterson), who hy 
no love for men or children, proves a 
excellent foil for the two orphan childre, 
Timothy (Dickie Moore) and his little sis 
ter Gay (Sally Martin). The _ essentig 
story deals with a small boy of knightly 
tendencies, who rescues his still small 
sister from the “guardianship” of a coupk 
of wretches in a big city. 

New England rural life is realistically 
presented through country background 
furniture, costumes and small properties 
Students of American life will find many 
points to note in the stiff manners tha 
dominated the lives of New Englandey 
in the last century. The home -spun ap 
peal is nicely caught by the photographer, 


Every Saturday Night (‘Twentieth Cen 
tury-Fox, Dir. James Tinling. _ Based 
the play by Katharine Kavanaugh). 
This film marks the beginning of a neg 

venture, a serial with the same characters 

introduced in several stories. In the pre 
sentation of what the producer calls “Ou 

American Family”, the audience wiil se 

the influence of the radio. For a similar 

program has proved by leng continued 

interest to be one of the most popular o 

the air. Each film story is to be complete 

in itself. The family consists of the par 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Evers (Jed Prouty and 

Spring Byington), Granny Evers, his 

mother (Florence Roberts), and five chil 

dren of varying ages. With some resem. 
blances to Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen, 
the play directs attention to the gulf whic 
can develop between parents and children 
when parents forget what it is to be 
young. Problems concerning the use of 
the family car, allowances to the children, 
the first dress suit, the rival attraction of 
the lively road-house and the simpler home 
party, fast driving and safety are enter 
tainingly handled. 

(Concluded on page 31) 


A scene from Timothy’s Quest (Paramount), reviewed above. 
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Youth Act 


(Continued from page 21) 


service or community projects off the cam- 

us. Finally, there are nearly 200,000 high 
school students who receive only $6 a 
month—a small sum, but it frequently 
makes the difference between school and 
no school. : 

This whole school program is very thinly 
spread out over the nation. It touches only 
a tenth of the unemployed youth of the 
country. It is estimated that there are 
3,000,000 young people beween 16 and 25, 
in need of help. They can’t find work, 
and months or years of tramping about 
looking for work has broken their spirit. 

As a result of-all this, there is a bill now 
in Congress that aims to do something 
about it. It is called the American Youth 
Act and it is sponsored by the American 
Youth Congress. The American Youth 
Congress is composed of 860 organizations 
representing 1,500,000 American youth. It 
seeks to gain the support of youth on the 
farms, in the factories, or in. school clubs 
and organizations such as the Y. M. C. A. 
and other social groups. 

The bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Elmer Benson, Farmer-Labor Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, and in the House of 
Representatives by Thomas R. Amlie, 
Progressive party representative from 
Wisconsin. It is called a declaration of 
rights of American youth and provides full 
educational, vocational and employment 
opportunities for all young men_ and 
women, aged 16 to 25, who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own. Under it, 
works projects, such as the building and 
operation of community centers of recrea- 
tion, libraries, playgrounds, swimming 
pools and camp sites, will be undertaken. 
Regular wages will be paid young people 
employed on these projects and these 
wages are required to be at the average 
level of the community, but never less than 
$15 a week, with $3 extra for each de- 
pendent the youth might have. Projects 
must be beneficial to the community but 
they may not have a military character or 
be used to subsidize or support a private 
business. The wages shall in no case be 
less than $25 per month. 


. When the Su- 
Farm Bills prem Court 
wrecked the 
AAA, it also knocked the legal 
out from under the Bankhead 
Control Act, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco 
Act, and the Potato Control Act. All of 
these laws sought to curb production ‘and 
allowed the Government to levy taxes on 
any crops over the allowed amount. 
Declaring that these laws were based 
on the AAA, the President asked Con- 
gress to clear them out of the way before 
the Court got around to wrecking them. 
Grave doubts are expressed over the 
constitutionality of the new “stop gap” 
Farm Bill now in Congress. It is designed 
to cover the period between now and 
1988, when a State aid farm plan would 
be put into operation. The present plan 
pays farmers who prevent soil erosion by 
withdrawing land from production and 
plant other crops which restore the fer- 
tility of the land. After 1938 the states 


props 
Cotton 


are expected to set up their own AAA’s 


and regulate this program of soil con- 
Servation. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment will furnish the money. Senator 
Charles McNary of Oregon, Republican 
leader in the Senate, said the new bill 
“is the same old thing as the AAA in 
a little different dress.” Senator Borah 
of Idaho also said it looked unconstitu- 
tional. The Court said the states must 
Tegulate agriculture’ because farming is 
& local matter. The new bill, although 
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allowing states to handle the regulation, 
still has the Federal Government pay the 
states for cooperating in the soil conser- 
vation plan. Therefore, the Federal 
Government still is regulating agricul- 
ture, even though it is not doing it 
directly. 








The League 
(Concluded from page 22) 


Sir Samuel Hoare, former British For- 
eign Minister, had said at the League 
of Nations meeting last year that he 
wanted to call a conference to consider 
a just division of raw materials and 
colonies. However, the Baldwin Govern- 
ment swamped Lansbury’s proposal when 
a vote was taken. Observers now feel 
that Sir Samuel Hoare’s talk about such 
a conference was nothing more than 
“talk,” and the Government intended to 
delay such a meeting to the very far dis- 
tant future. The treatment of Lansbury’s 
proposal gives more backing to the views 
of observers who declare the League 
merely an organization dominated by 
Britain and France, for the purpose of 
keeping other nations from getting a rea- 
sonable division of the world’s resources. 

Meanwhile, a League of Nations com- 
mittee has been studying the problem of 
preventing oil shipments to Italy. The 
committee has announced that it will be 
difficult to block oil even if League mem- 
bers refuse to sell. It points out that 
Italy can buy oil from the United States 
and ship it to Italy on oil tankers owned 
by any nation. The idea of keeping 
League nations from carrying this oil 
to Italy has been dropped because it 
would be difficult to make these nations 
keep their ships in port. Experts esti- 
mate 100 tankers could supply Italy with 
all the oil she needs, and if she can buy 
from the United States, the oil sanctions 
wouldn't cripple her war machine or stop 
factory wheels from turning. The com- 
mittee has shown a desire—to turn the 
whole matter of oil sanctions over to the 
United States. It believes the League 
can’t act unless the United States is 
willing to cut off oil shipments to Italy. 
Many Congressmen feel that the United 
States should not cooperate with the 
League in any manner since we don't be- 
long to the league. 








History of Silas Marner, Esq. 
(Concluded from page 11) 


It comes about that truth will out, though 
sometimes dilatory, 

And so it did, though it had hid a long 
time in this story. 

Some sixteen years had rolled around be- 
fore the village fathers found 

That Dunsey Cass that night had drowned 
by falling in the quarry. 


Then Godfrey, stirred by what he’d heard, 
his guilty past disclosed, 

And, quite contrite, that very night to 
Eppie he proposed 

That she should come and be his daugh- 
ter; but since she said when he be- 
sought her, 

“I really think I hadn’t oughter,” the in- 
cident was closed. 


The final scene shows all serene, a wedding 
neat and snappy. 

Our Eppie now the nuptial vow has taken; 
all is happy. 

But does this mean that Si will know once 
more the sadness, grief, and woe 

Of being all alone? Oh, no! They’re 
going to live with pappy. 
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WIN 


GOOD CASH PRIZES 


—and geta flying 
start for the future! 


Pencil drawing 

can help you in 

business. Think 

of an advertising 

man _§ sketching 

out an idea with 

a pencil, a salesman illus- 
trating his pres- 
entation with a 
little drawing, 
architects,  car- 
toonists and 
other craftsmen 

earning good -incomes by 

drawing. The prac- 

Ytice you get in the 

Eldorado - Scholastic 

Drawing Contest will 

help you when you 

have a job. There is 

money in the skillful 

use of the pencil. 


PRIZES 
Ist prize.......$50 
2nd prize.......$25 
3rd prize.......$15 
5 prizes of $5 each 


In addition to the cash prizes, 
the first three prize winners 
receive gold emblems; and the 
five who receive honorable 
mention get silver emblems. 
Ask your instructor about the 
contest and write for details 
to Scholastic Magazine, 250 
E. 43rd St., New York City. 


Contest Closes March 15th--- 
Start Sketching Today! 


You should be able to secure Eldorado 
from your dealer. Should you have 
any difficulty, however, write to the 
makers at the address given below 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 








THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO 
A MODERN EDUCATION 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig 


When this biography was at the height 
of its vogue, some years ago, it is said 
that two ladies who were reading it met 
at a card party and agreed that it was 
absorbingly interesting. “I've just reached 
the part where he’s thinking of divorcing 
Josephine,” said one. “Oh, don’t tell me 
how it comes out!” cried the other. “I’ve 
only just started.” 

Now that is an amusing story, and the 
best part is that it may perhaps have been 
true. You, of course, know all about the 
life-story of Napoleon—or do you?—but 
even you had to hear it once for the very 
first time, and when you did, discovering 
the extraordinary features of that life 
must have been something of an experi- 
ence in your own life, if the boek you 
read was vivid and moved rapidly. Emil 
Ludwig’s book is not a scholarly biog- 
raphy; it is a popular work intended to 
bring the subject home to intelligent adult 
beginners. It does not rank with schoi- 
arly lives of Napoleon that you may go 
on to read, if it has interested you enough. 
But it is very likely to make you go on 
reading, and that is why I suggest your 
making a beginning—if you have not done 
so already—on the life of the great Corsi- 
can with this easily understood and rap- 
idly moving account. 


WITH NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA 
By Count de Caulaincourt 


This is an old book and a new one, too. 
It was written in the midst of the terrific 
Moscow campaign, the turning point in the 
career of Napoleon, by an aristocrat of 
the old régime who was a loyal but by 
no means always sympathetic member of 
Napoleon’s staff. This gifted military ad- 
visor did his best to keep Napoleon from 
undertaking a campaign in which he felt 
the invader would be foredoomed to de- 
feat, but he went along, taking his full 
share of the danger and facing all the 
hardships before which the Grand Army 
at last turned back. De Caulaincourt was 
a sort of. portable conscience to the con- 
scienceless Napoleon. He wrote down 
every night the events of the day and 
made a book about the campaign, in which 
Napoleon, appeared as if in the very flesh, 
described by one who knew him intimately 
and, while admiring certain qualities, was 
never intimidated into giving approval to 
others. The manuscript, for obvious rea- 
sons, could not be printed then; it lay un- 
printed in French for a century, and now 
for the first time gets into English. It 
is like journeying with Napoleon, seeing 
him face to face, enduring the rigors of 
a campaign in which the foe was really 
the climate and the cold and the stolid 
refusal of the Russians to admit that de- 
feat was possible. It makes a marvellous 
glimpse into the very heart of history. 

It is, of course, a very new publication; 
it came from an American press but a 
few weeks ago. But it is, as you see, an 
old book that keeps on being new because 
it throws a new light on a character that 
influenced the course of human history. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


LITERARY LEADS 


Kimball Flaccus (a Scholastic Awards 
alumnus) has a 40-line poem, “And Be At 
Peace,” in the February Scribner’s. You 
read two of his poems in our Graduate 
Number, January 18. In the same issue 
of Scribner’s Charles Morrow Wilson, 
from whose book, Backwoods America, we 
reprinted a chapter last year (Schol., May 
4, 1935) writes again of life in his Ar- 
kansas Mountains in a piece called “Mod- 
ern Frontiersman.” 

* 


“Masefield Reads Poems and Sails for 
England” read the headline in a New 
York paper recently. ‘This sounds as if 
England’s Poet Laureate had read and 
run, but admirers who heard him at New 
York’s Town Hall say that he was well 
received. Mr. Masefield told reporters 
that he is working on three books—a new 
novel—“a land story this time”—another 
book of short poems, and a “longish tale 
in verse,” which will be about Ovid, the 
Roman poet who passed the last eight 
years of his life exiled beside the Black 
Sea. Rudyard Kipling’s death and burial 
in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Ab- 
bey brought forth the following Mase- 
fieldian couplet: 


His very heart is England’s; it is just 
That England’s very heart should keep 
his dust. 
e 


As a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt 
and the ideals for which he stood, Double- 
day Doran have established an annual 
award of $2,500 to be given for the best 
book manuscript of any political, economic 
or social phase of contemporary American 
life or of American’s foreign relations by 
an author whose work has not yet been 
published in book form. Announcement 
of the first winner will be made March 
30, 1937. 

2 

A contest more likely to concern Scho- 
lastic readers is the nation-wide essay con- 
test sponsored by the Audubon Society. 
The 76 prizes will be divided among 
winners of two groups (teachers and lead- 
ers, and members of the junior group), 
and range all the way from an all-expense 
tour to the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation in New York next October, to gold 
medals and memberships in the society. 
For fuller information write the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 
Broadway, New York City. 

6 


Books-of-the-week reviewed in the cur- 
rent issues of the Saturday Review of 
Literature and the Herald Tribune Books 
are: Kay Boyle’s White Horses of Vienna 
(short stories); The Hurricane, by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall of 
Mutiny on the Bounty fame; Pearl Buck’s 
story of her own mother, The Evile; J. 
Dover Wilson’s What Happens in “Ham- 
let.” 

For a definition of reviewing, read the 
comment on the editorial page of the 
Saturday Review. It will help you with 
your work in English class and with your 
book reviews for the Scholastic Awards. 


Sydney Applebaum, who won the first 
prize in poetry in last year’s Scholastic 
Awards, has a poem “Address to My 
Spirit” in the winter, 1936, issue of the 
Menorah Journal. Mr. Applebaum grad- 
uated from Mascoutah (Ill.) Community 
High School last spring, and is the young- 
est contributor represented in the maga- 
zine. He is nineteen. 
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Old Age Pensions? 


(Continued from page 17) 

“The plans for social insurance will not 
retard recovery, but will mean the devel. 
opment of a more stable income which 
should put a bottom to any future depres. 
sion, as it has done in other countries.” 

—Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the A. F. of L., 1934, 


“No one can guarantee this country 
against the dangers of future depressions, 
but we can reduce these dangers. We can 
eliminate many ‘of the factors that cause 
economic depressions and we can _ pro- 
vide the means of mitigating their results.” 

—President Roosevelt in 
message to Congress, 


VIEWPOINT IV 


That the Townsend plan should be en. 
acted into law and put into immediate 
operation. 


SCHOLAST, 


Typical Argument 


The provisions of the Townsend Old-Age 
Revolving Pensions plan are simple. 
Monthly pensions estimated at $200 4 
month will be paid to every citizen over 
60 years of age. The pensioner stops 
working and agrees to spend all of the 
money within 30 days in the United States, 

Enactment of this plan into law would 
retire 8,000,000 persons from the field of 
employment and force them to spend 
$1,600,000,000 monthly. By putting this 
huge sum of money into motion the de- 
pression would be ended. Millions will 
be put back to work making things that 
the old people will want. 

The amount of money to be paid each 
month is not too high. It is the old people 
who have made the United States what 
it is today. Let them spend their declin- 
ing years in happiness and comfort. 

No difficulty will be encountered in rais- 
ing the $24,000,000,000 per year needed to 
finance the pensions. A 2 per cent trans- 
action tax will be levied by the United 
States. Since each article passes through 
about 15 or 20 hands, it is easy to see 
how this amount of money can be assured, 
At the present time less than half of the 
people in the country pay direct taxes, so 
they will never miss the small tax. 

Administration of the plan will be 
simple. No new bureaus need to be set 
up in Washington. People can help the 
Government by reporting any infractions 
of the rules, so very few inspectors will 
be needed. 


Source Quotations—Pro 


“Social security would be obtained with 
out any violent change of existing ways of 
doing -business and encouraging initiative. 
The profit system which ‘through the ages 
has been the mainspring of ingenuity and 
progress’ would continue to function. 

“There could be a great reduction in 
other forms of taxation, due to the elimi- 
nation of many relief expenses and _ the 
ultimate abolishment of almshouses and 
similar institutions. 

“By relieving humanity of the fear of 
destitution and want the plan would do 
much to remove the seeming value of sharp 
practices and greedy accumulation. Be- 
nevolence and neighborliness would be apt 
to replace suspicion and dishonesty.” 

—OARP Ine. Literature, Quoted by 
Paul 8S. Deland, Christian Science 
Monitor, Dee. 12, 1935. 


“My friends, we can afford to spend 
thirty-three billions to promote a Euro- 
pean war. Each year we spend twelve 
billions on our crime bill, crime being the 
result of economic pressure on our young 
men. Our plan will eliminate the driving 
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Fferce behind 75 per cent of our crime and 


save nine billions a year. All this would 
become unnecessary with the Townsend 
Plan operating, and four or five millions 
of jobs would be opened to young men 
as the older men retired on pensions.” 
—Dr. Townsend, Quoted in The Amer- 
ican Mercury, April, 1935, “The 
Townsend Plan,’ Chester Crowell. 
“No power on earth can stop the Town- 
plan.” 
sap —Rep. Martin S. Smith, 
Washington’s 3rd Dist. 


Source Quotations—Con 
“If the Townsend plan is adopted it 
would doom the present economic system 
and inevitably lead to a dictatorship.” 
—E. E. Witte, University of Wis- 
consin, Quoted from the New York 
Times, Sunday, Dec. 29, 1935. 


“I believe a universal transaction tax 
would pyramid itself on practically every 
commodity until the cost of living would 
become unbearable. ‘This would first de- 
stroy the vast majority of people who 
would pay for the Townsend plan with- 
out participating in its promises. 

“It would not create purchasing power. 
It would at most merely redistribute pur- 
chasing power at the expense of the vast 
body of American wage earners. It would 
penalize the purchasing power of 92 per 
cent for the direct benefit of 8 per cent 
of our pople. In my view it is an eco- 
nomic impossibility to find any offsetting 
advantages or compensations. 

“J believe the Townsend plan would 
precipitate an uncontrolled price inflation 
which would turn all of its promises to 
ashes. I believe it would require the most 
gigantic and intolerable policing bureauc- 
racy in the history of government.” 

—Senator Vandenberg, Michigan, 
New York Times, Dec. 17, 1935. 

“Retail sales this year have been about 
$0 billion dollars. So the Townsend plan 
would have meant that for every dollar 
spent in a store this year, he would have 
had to pay an additional 70 cents tax. 
Thus, for example, a 10 cent loaf of bread 
would have had to cost 17 cents, a 20- 
cent gallon of gasoline would have had to 
cost 34 cents, and a $600 car would have 
had to: cost over $1,000. A man earning 
$1500 a year would have had to give up 
about $600 of it in taxes.” 

—Walter Lippmann, Is the Town- 
send Plan for “Old-Age Revolv- 
ing Pensions” Sound? Congres- 
sional Digest, March, 1936. 


“If the Townsend plan were law in the 
United States the individual salary would 
be sliced in two. Whereas the average 
individual income of an American wage- 
earner has been $86 a month, it would be 
$3. The Townsend plan would cost 
$25,000,000,000 the first year. No matter 
how you figure it the 34,000,000 wage- 
earners of the nation in some way would 
have to sacrifice their income by half to 
support the Townsend pensioners.” 

—Isidore P. Mantz, Des Moines 
Consulting Actuary, New York 
Times, Jan. 5, 1936. 


VIEWPOINT V 


That the solution of the old-age prob- 
is a fundamental redistribution of 
wealth. 
Typical Argument 
That the aged in the United States do 
not have enough money to live decently 
IS proof of the fact that the wealth of 
the country is concentrated in the hands 
ofa few. Recent government surveys 
uch as that of Harold Loeb’s in The 
Chart of Plenty proves that there is 
enough wealth in the United States for 


Social Stud ies Section 


everyone to live lives of decency and 
comfort. 

There are many ways of redistributing 
wealth, and those which work best and are 
the soundest economically should be used. 
Raising the income and inheritance taxes 
greatly would be the quickest way to re- 
distribute wealth. Only slight changes in 
legislation would be necessary. 

If Technocracy should be adopted a 
group of engineers could direct the cen- 
tral eperation of all cur complicated ma- 
chinery. By using our machinery and 
factories for the maximum production of 
goods every family might have at least 
$5,000 a year, measured in terms of 
present money value. 

All forms of production should be made 
in the interests of the good of the people, 
rather than for the individual profit of 
a few. By wise conservation of natural 
resources and wealth all would benefit. 
The Government should own and operate 
public utilities, railroads, and basic in- 
dustries for the best interests of all. 


Source Quotations 
Program of the “Share-Our-Wealth” 
Movement 
“1. To limit poverty and share the 
wealth, so that every family shall own 
property worth at least $5,000, free from 

debt. 

“2. To limit private fortunes to a few 
million dollars, sq as to make this pos- 
sible. 

“3. To pay Old Age Pensions of $30 
a month to persons over 60 years of age. 
subject to suitable income, property and 
labor qualifications. 

“4. To prevent industrial over-produc- 
tion by limiting the hours of work. 

“5. To balance agricultural production, 
‘according to the laws of God.’ 

”6. To care for war veterans. 

“7. To support the government by taxa- 
tion on big fortunes, and to use agricul- 
tural surpluses for crop holidays which 
will support public works.” — 

—Quoted from “American Mes- 
siahs,” p. 21, by the Unofficiab 
Observer.” 


“A group of sixty engineers, appointed 
by the Federal Government, recently 
made a study of all the resources, energy, 
manpower and factories that were avail- 
able in 1929. The final chart shows some 
of the results of that study. Instead of 
an emergency or a subsistence diet, every 
family in the country could have all they 
want to eat. Instead of a part of a suit 
of clothes, every man could have a whole 
new suit every year. Instead of living in 
hovels and slums, every family could be 
comfortably and decently housed.” 

—Rich Man-Poor Man, published 
by The People’s League for 
Economic Security (Harpers). 
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You Still Have Time to Win 


SUBSTANTIAL CASH PRIZES 


and 


ATTRACTIVE HONORABLE MENTIONS 
in the K& E 
MASTER DRAFTSMAN CONTEST 


IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Can you... 


Draw a plan of your “ideal room”’—just as 
you'd like it .. .? 


Design a dining room buffet—employing the 


beautiful motifs of panicle: aber 


Work out a controllable pitc™mechanism for a 
variable pitch airplane propeller . . .? 


Write at once for these project sheets. Ask your teacher 
about the Contest. If, by any chance it has escaped his 
attention, show him the project sheets which we will 
send you. Start work as soon as you receive them. 
Solve any one of these projects—or ALL, if you choose 
The only restriction is that you must be a student in a 
recognized secondary school, and that you must use 
mechanical drawing instruments and materials in work- 
ing out your solutions. 

Of invaluable assistance to you in your school work are 
K. & E.’s two attractive instruction leaflets. “Drafting 
Materials, Their Care and Use”, and “Elementary 
Instructions for Operating the Slide Rule’. We will 
gladly include these with the Contest information, and 
two generous size sheets of K. & E. Duplex Drawing 
Paper, if you will send us 10c to cover mailing costs. 
Read the oupon below carefully. Mark and mail it 
today. a 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL 


Slide Rules 
Surveying Instruments 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Drawing Materials 
Measuring Tapes 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
300 Ad St., Hobok 





Kindly send me (check material desired): 
Full details 
of the K & 

E Contest and 

the three attrac- 

tive project 
sheets, at no 
charge. 


Your 12 page booklet, *‘Draft- 

ing Instruments, Their Care 
and Use’, your “‘Elementary In- 
structions for Operating the Slide 
Rule” and two generous sheets of 
Duplex Drawing Paper, for which 
I enclose ten cents. 
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ADDRESS 


TOWN & STATE 
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DRAWING TEACHER 

















ROUND TABLE 


stimulate 
pupil’s imagination and interest and there- 
fore, is assigned at every possible chance 
and for any plausible reason. 

The first thing to do when theme writ- 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in curative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. Manuscripts submitted 
for the Round Table are considered for 
the Scholastic Awards. 


Man 


Night hides the world 
From the preying, searching eyes 
Of sun and moon. 


Through the blackened night 
They come winking, blinking, 
Staring, glaring. 


A car is coming down the hill. 
—Cherry Heim, 17 yrs., 
Buchanan (Mich.) H. S., 
Teacher, Mrs. Velma E. Dunbar. 


Birth 


A crash of crystal and a blinding light, 
A sharp half-dise of beauty in a waiting 
sky; 
Clean silhouette of silver on a summer 
night— 
And a new moon is born again to die. 
Betty Miller, 16 yrs., 
Delray (Fla.) Beach H. S8., 
Teacher, Mrs. Carlisle Butler. 


Lilacs 


I walked on meads and lea 
While spring was fair; 
My heart, like zephyrs free, 

Was light as air. 


I looked about and saw 
The lilacs bloom; 

There was no sign or flaw 
Of winter’s gloom. 


But now on meads and leas 
The ground is bare; 

My heart, for summer flees, 
Is sad with care. 


I look about and see 
In all that room 
But one sweet memory 
Of lilac bloom. 
—George Kessler, 


Bogota (N. J.) H. 8. 


On Theme Writing 


The oldest standby of all English 


teachers is theme writing. Theme writing 





Made 
Easy 


Latest scientific facts—everyone wants to know— 
made crystal clear and easy to understand in Popular 
Mechanics. Every month this big 200-page magazine 
is crammed full of fascinating pictures and accounts 
of astounding scientific discoveries, new achieve- 
ments in aviation, engineering, electricity, chemistry, 
physics, radio. Special departments for home crafts- 
men and practical shop men—easy to follow plans. 
Don’t miss this month's issue—a thrilling record of 
the world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
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is fondly imagined to the 


ing is assigned is to groan loudly. This 
is especially effective if several groans at 
the same time and often. But it is of little 
use for I have never yet seen a teacher 
who was in the least affected by anything 
the tortured pupil had to offer. Next 
comes the choosing of the subject. Most 
English books are provided with topics 
which must have been drawn out of a grab- 
bag. Seldom, if ever, are they any good. 
And the book always gives specific direc- 
tions as to the length and number of 
paragraphs—guaranteed to destroy any 
budding ideas or to limit them and ruin 
their effectiveness. 

The wise thing to do next is to provide 
yourself with a few pencils and erasers 


and a good supply of drawing paper. 
Ideas are certain not to come, so you 


might as well amuse yourself with draw- 
ing. I like to draw piglets (see Milne’s 
book “Winnie the Pooh”), but one teacher 
remarked they all looked alike to her, and 
another thought they weren’t piglets but 
rabbits with an occasional donkey. Rather 
discouraging to a budding novelist. Finally 
an idea arrives but with such haste it is 
gone before you have time to grab it by 
the tail. More piglets or rabbits and don- 
keys. Then the great idea and after much 
effort the theme is written. However, the 
most enjoyable part of theme writing is 
reading it to the class. This is guaranteed 
to make you feel like seven assorted 
varieties of a fool. Yes, theme writing is 
a pupil’s Waterloo and really ought to be 
discouraged before a pupil either loses 
his mind or becomes just mildly batty— 
an excellent term. 


Robert Simon, 
Geneva (Nebr.) H. S., 
Teacher, Miss Virginia Welch. 


Answer to ‘Lost God” 


They can not slay my God. 


“They with their science 

and their reason 

and _ investigation. 

The men with yardsticks 

who find the traces of a fish, 

the useless fins, 

the outgrown wings 

in men” 

have made but 
themselves. 


laughing mockeries of 


The rising sun 

spreads its rainbow, 

its rose and silver lights 

in the sky. 

That same sun at evening 
sets in majestic colorings 

of gold and purple 

and shows forth His glory. 


The great winds rage, 

the trees bend and break 

in torment. 

And mighty torrents rear in their 
down towering, frowning cliffs— 
His majestic power. 


fall 


The stars shine out 

in endless space. 

The ocean, unfathomed, rolls on 

wave upon wave. 

The boundless expanse of the universe— 
God’s infinity. 
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Each tiny rosebud blooms forth 

a perfumed flower, 

a dew-drop upon her breast 

her only jewel. 

The bird sleepily twitters 

its evening prayer, 

or chants forth its morning praise— 
God is Love. 


And so time passes; 
death comes 
and they who sought to slay Him 
must stand before the Judgment Throne 
of my God. 
—Mary G. MacFarland, 
Freeport (Pa.) High School 
Teacher, Mrs. Taylor. 


The Teacher Speaking 


Let’s not waste any 
more time, now.- We've got to get right 
down to business. Just a minute! This 
talking and fooling has got to be stopped 
right away. No wonder you people never 
get anything done. If you only realized 
how much time you waste talking about 
nothing of any importance; if you could 
only see the uselessness of it all—John, 
take this front seat! Hurry up! Enough 
time has been wasted already without 
that. I spend at least ten minutes every 
day just waiting for you people to quiet 
down. Now, let’s get to work and waste 
no more time. 

“Who is unprepared today? What? 
What! Five of you? Well, that just 
goes to show you that there is entirely 
too much wasting time going on in this 
school. You five probably spent your 
study hour talking about something of 
no importance, when you should have 
been covering important work. Tests 
are coming, you know—and if you people 
are going to waste so much time, how do 
you expect us poor teachers to— 

“Mercy! Is that the bell already? And 
we haven’t even started the lesson! If 
you people—oh, they’ve gone. If they 
only wouldn’t waste so much time.” 

—Dorothy James, 17, Watkins Glen 
(N.Y.) HS., Mrs. Harriet Allen, Teacher. 


“Quiet, please. 


Outlook 


There are three windows and a _ door; 
For these I live, 

And nothing more. 

I see through them, from where I lie, 
A rugged hill, 

A patch of sky. 

There are four bare, unpainted walls, 
A ticking clock, 

A night-bird’s calls. 

There is the sound of waking breeze, 
Of pouring rain, 

Of weeping trees. 


In vain I wait for one true friend; 
There is but night 

Which has no end. 

There are three windows and a _ door; 


For these I live, 
And nothing more. 
—Robert B. Sloan, 
Central H. S., Lansing, Mich. 
Miss Lois Frazier, Teacher. 


The Gray Squirrel 

A littie monk in habit gray, 
I watched him praying on the lawn, 
With austere mien—-one cold fall day. 
For shame! "T'was but sham piety 
For when the little rogue saw me 
He winked, then scampered and wa 

gone! 
Into the tree, his abbey tall 
That overlooks the thorn-hedge wall. 


James E. Galvin, 
St. Michael's H. ® 
Northampton, Mas 
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" Government By Statesmen 


(Concluded from page 15) 


nual income, and to keep at work without 
interruption, every able-bodied and able- 
minded man and woman, including the 
twenty-odd million people now on the 
porderline of destitution. 

2, How to give these people humane 
and uninterrupted relief while this fun- 
damental program of employment is being 
created; deciding whether it shall be done 
by “bonuses” and “doles,” by barter or 
by starting up idle factories on a “pro- 
duction for use” program. 

3, How this gigantic volume of sub- 
sistence-relief shall be paid for; whether 
by bonds, by taxation, by “printing-press” 
money, or by some other money. 

4. What shall be our rdéle in interna- 
tional affairs, whether it shall be one of 
rigid isolation and “neutrality,” of fullest 
cobperation with the League of Nations 
and other world bodies, or of ruthless 
competition with other countries. 

5. What we shall do about “laissez- 
faire” in business and business in govern- 
How far shall economic enterprise 
be socially owned and controlled? The 
land? The banks? The utilities?’ Basic 
means of production? How far shall pro- 
fessional workers be made social servants? 

6. Whether the United States Supreme 
Court shall continue to have the right to 
deny the validity of laws passed by Con- 
gress, and whether and how to revise the 
American Constitution if further discus- 
sion proves that to be necessary. 

7. Whether we shall continue to govern 
ourselves by the democratic way which 
has been the American way for a cen- 
tury and a half, or whether we shall sub- 
mit to some form of dictatorship, as other 
peoples are doing. 

8. What the American people believe 
in and want most; around what ideas, 
beliefs, and loyalties they can be unified 
most solidly to rebuild their social system. 


Who Shall Govern? 

Only as the voter is led to study the 
very roots of these problems, difficult 
though they are, will he clearly see 
through the ballyhoo of political stump 
speeches, newspaper headlines, radio ex- 
hortations and newsreel propaganda. In- 
stead of being fooled by this ballyhoo he 
should be a sane but confirmed skeptic, 
constantly asking of every politician: 
What ax is this person trying to grind? 
What does he really want? What inter- 
est is he trying to protect or to extend? 
In the current political confusion our na- 
tion’s greatest need is a unified group of 
several million voters who really under- 
stand the fundamental issues which con- 
front our people, and hence will be im- 
pervious to the ballyhoo of the politicians. 
Only when that day comes will govern- 
ment in America be really “democratic,” 
that is, as Lincoln put it, “Of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 


ment? 








Following the Films 


(Concluded from page 26) 


I Conquer the Sea (Academy. Edward 
and Victor Halperin, Dir.) 

This independently made picture has 
Novelty. It tells a wholesome folk-tale 
of life among the Nova Scotia whalers. 
It deals especially with the courtship of a 
Portuguese girl (Steffi Duna) by two 
brothers. The one is a champion har- 
Pooner (Stanley Morner); the other an 
amateur doctor (Douglas Walton). 


a 
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Tasty Morsel 


It was on a bleak and wintry December 
21, 1620, that our Pilgrim ancestors first 
set foot on Plymouth Rock. In their 
honor it has been the custom for more 
than a century and a half to celebrate 
December 2lst as Forefathers’ Day. The 
first commemoration of this day was held 
at the Old Colony Club in Plymouth in 
1769, and the food which was placed on 
the table that afternoon would undoubted- 
ly have provided a whole winter’s fare for 
those early Pilgrims. Their menu was as 
follows: 

Large Baked Indian 
—Pittsburgh menu 


Which reminds us of a story a friend of 
ours from New London, Conn., told us 
about her startling experience in a sea- 
food emporium. The menu ran “SPE- 
CIAL TODAY — FRESH BROILED 


BABY.” 
s 


Judge (making political speech): “The 
farmers ought to grow more wheat, instead 
of plowing it under.” 

Voice from audience: 
hay?” 

Judge: “I am speaking about food for 
mankind just now. I'll get around to 
your case in a minute.” 

—Coyne School News 


“What about 


In our Flugelhorn story, of recent date, 
we confessed ignorance as to the origin 
of the “Whoa-hoho-ho.” Since then we 
have been catching up on our reading. 
Obviously the expression comes from the 
Swan of Avon himself, whose pre-Onyx 
Club play “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
contains the line (Act V, Scene 5) : Sten- 
pER—Whoa, ho! ho! father Page! 

—New Yorker 
e 


Amateur Hour 


“The music goes round and round... 
(Bong!) ... That was Emmeline Gurp, 
ladies and gentlemen, singing “The music 
goes round and round!” . . . The number 
is Murray Hill 8890... . Next on the pro- 
gram is Wilfred Ostermoor .. . What do 
you do, Wilfred? ... “I’m a night watch- 
man, Major”... You’re a night watch- 
man... Well, do you find it difficult to 
stay awake on your job? ... “No, Major, 
I drink lots of Chase and SS...” (Bong!) 
That was Wilfred Ostermoor, ladies and 
gentlemen, giving an imitation of Jimmie 
Durante ... A lot of telephone calls are 
coming in now ... 375 for the Death Val- 
ley Hill Billies . . . 122 for Gordon Fistle, 
who played “Nola” on the musical sweet 
potato ... Next is Yvonne Bascom... 
What do you do, Yvonne? .. . “I work in 
a coal mine, Major, but I want awfully 
to be a singer” . And what are you 
going to sing for us?... “The music goes 
round and round, Major”... (Bong!) ... 
That was Yvonne Bascom, singing “The 
Music goes round and round,” ladies and 
gentlemen ... The number is Murray Hill 
8890 . . . Our next artist is Armstrong 
Stipplebate . . . (Bong!) . .. That was 
Armstrong Stip ... (Bong!) ... Arm- 
strong Stipplebate, ladies and... (Bong!) 
... Singing “The music goes .. .” (Bong! 
Bong! Bong! Bong! Bong!) 

—Norman R. Jaffray in Judge. 
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With SPEEDBALL 


° 
Linoleum Cutters 
made in six shapes of specially 
tempered steel, hand sharpened, 
are tools which permanently 
record with accuracy and ease 
the desires of the artist in many 
useful ways. 

Speedball cutters and color 
INKS can be obtained from 
your local art dealer or write 
for circular and price list. 


LAST CALL! 


Write today for entry blank of 
- Sg Me ° Block Printing Contést, 
ES cale: size which closes March 15, 
HUNT PEN CO. cans" 

e@ NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
Hunt Pens and SPEEDBALL Products 
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History~Making 
Manuscripts of 


THE UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA 


for your very own! 


Y OU know these documents—they are 
your American history. Now you can 
own them in these facsimiles. 


Reproductions of the original handwritten 
letters and state papers of Washington, 
Lincoln, Lafayette, Jackson, and other illus- 
trious figures of Revolutionary and Civil 
War days. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Outline of the Monroe Doctrine 
and other famous documents. Each hand- 
penned beautiful Aquatone reproduction 
breathes the very spirit of stirring times. 
Suitable for framing. 


Set of 26 facsimiles of “Famous American 
Documents and Letters”, attractively boxed, 
with book giving a printed transcript and 
the story of each manuscript, sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. Sent C.O.D. for $1.00 
plus postage. 


FREE EXAMINATION: If not satisfied 
return set within 5 days and money will be 
refunded. : 


A sample sheet from the collection will be 
sent upon receipt of 15¢ in stamps or coin. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 349 Broadway, New York 
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i> 1936 Government Jobs 


Toy Start $1260 to $2100 a Yr. 
LARK: 


MEN—WOMEN. New 40-hour 
week means many Post Office ap- 
pointments. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and particulars tell- 
ing how to get them 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. G290 Rochester, N. Y 








When you’re watching 
a four-star feature 


say 





@ The next time you’re headed for the moviesaam 
take along a bag of PLANTERS! You'll adda¥ 
big feature to the program! For nothing is 30 
much fun to munch on as these big, plumpy 
meaty salted peanuts! Nothing hits the spot 

like PLANTERS! Try a bagful now—tyey , 
salted peanuts at their best. Just be sure yo 

get genuine PLANTERS—identified by ‘‘ME 
PEANUT” on every bag. 


\ 
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“MR. PEANUT’ 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS PEANUT Sam 





